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INTRODUCTION, 


My DEAR > 


In our late interesting conversation you expressed to 
me your desire to lead in future a more earnest, steadfast, 
Christian life, and asked me, as your clergyman, to give you 
some advice on the subject. Accordingly in the following 
chapters of Pastoral Counsels I have tried to offer such 
simple suggestions as may be practically useful to you, and to 
others like you, who belong to that large class of persons 
who have known the great truths of religion from childhood, 
have attended the usual religious observances, and are of fair 
moral character ; but who are conscious that their lives have 
been hitherto led on a low spiritual level, who have been 
roused to more earnest feeling about the things which con- 
cern the soul, and are really desirous of leading a more 
thoughtful, earnest, holy life. I have tried to give such 
advice as shall be suitable to the case of a person living, 
like you, in an ordinary domestic circle, engaged in the 
ordinary business of life, and who is, by education and tem- 
perament a sober-minded member of the Church of England. 
I have bestowed a good deal of time and thought and pains 
in drawing up these Counsels for you; I beg in return that 
you will give them careful study, and will honestly try to act 
upon them. And I beg you first of all to join me in asking 
God’s blessing upon these Counsels, that they may lead to 
your edification and. His glory. 
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CHAPTER. I 
ON RECONCILIATION TO GOD IN CHRIST. 


HOLY life must be based on God’s forgiveness 
of the past, and can only be lived by the help 
of God’s Holy Spirit. A vivid consciousness 
that you have this forgiveness, and that you 
are living in the Spirit, will be a great help and 
comfort to you. Let me ask you to ascertain 
for yourself how you stand in this respect. 
If I ask you plainly, Are you quite satisfied 

that God has forgiven you all the past, what reply shall 

you give me? 

You will perhaps say, I really am not prepared to answer 
the question. I did not know that one had a right to expect 
this feeling of confidence of forgiveness. 

Yes. Some persons may think this confidence is not to 
be expected in ordinary cases, and some may talk rashly 
about a confidence which seems to have little foundation 
but in their own feeling, but I think I can show you that 
pur sober Church of England teaches us to seek and 
expect, and not rest content without, this satisfaction of 


which I speak. 
Turn to the Exhortation in the Coinmunion Office, and 
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you will read, “It is necessary that no one should come te 
Holy Communion without a fuli trust in God’s mercy and a 
quiet conscience.” Now, the Church of England expects that 
all her members, of competent age, should be regular com- 
municants ; it follows that she expects that they should all 
habitually have this sense of reconciliation with God ; and 
the Exhortation proceeds to point out how they are to 
obtain it. 

I press the question, therefore: How is it with you? are 
you satisfied that you aré reconciled to God? Have you this 
“full trust in God’s mercy and a quiet conscience”? You 
answer, probably, The question is new to me; I did not know 
that I ought to be able to give a clear answer to such a 
question; I hardly know how to answer it. How can I 
ascertain for myself? 

The Exhortation says by examination of your conscience ; 
and advises you further, “if by this ineans you cannot quiet 
your own conscience,” to come io some discreet and learned 
minister of God’s Word that he may help you. Since you 
have come to me for spiritual counsel, I will venture to enter 
upon this subject with you at once, and try to help you to 
attain this full trust in God’s mercy and quiet conscience. 

I do not know what your past life has been ; there may 
have been great sins in the past, which cause you anxiety, 
and make you hesitate to speak of being now reconciled 
to God; or there may have been no great sins, in the 
ordinary meaning of the words, but a careless, worldly, 
self-pleasing life, of whose sinfulness you are only newly con- 
scious. Well, in either case, whether of great sins, or of a mis- 
spent, ungodly life, God of His great love offers you pardon 
and reconciliation through Jesus Christ our Saviour, on 
condition of repentance and faith. Have you come to God 
penitent for your sins, believing in Jesus Christ, praying for 
pardon for the sake of Flis merits and sacrifice ? 
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Yes, I have prayed for pardon earnestly, again and again, 
but I cannot say that I feel that He has forgiven me and is 
reconciled to me. 

You speak again of feelings, but remember it is, in the 
first place, a question not of feeling but of fact. Let 
us first ascertain clearly what are the facts of the case, 
and then it will be time enough to think about your feel- 
ings. 1. Will you consider, first, this fact, that God loved 
you even while you were sinning against Him; much 
more does He love you now that you repent and turn to 
Him, and desire to be pardoned and loved by Him. Here 
are two or three texts, which I ask you not merely to 
read but to meditate upon, and to apply to yourself. 
“‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved 
us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins” 
(1 John iv. ro). “God commendeth His love towards us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much 
more then, being now justified by His blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through Him” (Rom. v. 8, 9). ‘‘God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, to the 
end that all that believe in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John iii. 16). ‘‘ God hath reconciled 
us to Himself by Jesus Christ ;—God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself” (2 Cor. v. 18, 19). 

2. Next consider this fact, that Christ has made a full, 
perfect, and sufficient satisfaction for all the sins of all man- 
kind. Here again are some texts of Holy Scripture for 
your meditation. Glance back at the text I have quoted 
above, “ God gave His only begotten Son, to the end that 
aiZ that believe in Him should not perish.” And then con- 
sider these: “ He is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for 
our’s only, but also for the sins of the whole world” (1 John 
ii. 2). “ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from a@// sin” 
{1 John i. 7). “The Lord. - . isnot willing that azy should 
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perish, but that a/ should come to repentance” (2 Peter 
ill. Q). 

3. Hear how God invites sinners to come to Him for 
pardon and cleansing. ‘Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord: Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool” (Isa. i. 18). ‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price” (Isa. lv. 1). “ Why 
will ye die, O house of Israel? For I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God: wherefore 
turn yourselves, and live ye” (Ezek. xviil. 31, 32). “ Let 
the wicked man forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, and He 
will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon”? (Isa. lv. 7). 

These are facts external to you, which nothing in you can 
alter. 

1. It is a fact that God so loved sinners that He gave His 
only begotten Son to die for their salvation. 

2. It is a fact that Christ by His death made a full satis- 
faction for all sinners and for all their sins. 

3. It is a fact that God invites sinners to come and be 
pardoned. 2 

Apply these general facts to your own case. | 

1. God loved you while you were a sinner, and gave His 
Son to die for poz. 

2. Christ made a full satisfaction for you for all your sins. 

3. God invites you to come and be reconciled to Him. 

Here people often begin to fall back from these facts, and 
the conclusion to which they lead, upon the specialities 
of their own case, and the state of their own feelings: “I 
have been such a great sinner; you don’t know what a 
sinner I have been; God cannot love me.” But note 
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that such expressions do not necessarily arise out of an 
unusually deep sense of sin, or out of a great humility; 
on the contrary, they may be simply an exhibition of a 
morbid egotism which dwells a great deal too much upon 
itself, upon its doings and its feelings. 

Having studied these three points, turn from the external 
facts—but not yet to the state of your feelings ; it is still the 
facts of the case we have to search out; but now it is the 
internal facts of your spiritual life. 

God promises forgiveness to all who truly repent and 
believe in Jesus Christ. Here are some of the texts which 
assure us so. “What shall we do? . . . Repent, and be bap- 
tized every one of you. . . for the remission of sins. . . The 
promise is to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call” (Acts ii. 37, 38, 39). “‘ What shall I do 
to be saved? Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved” (Acts xvi. 30, 31). ‘“ Repent, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out” (Acts iii. 19). 
The Prayer-book sums them all up in this declaration, “ He 
pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent and 
unfeignedly believe His Holy Gospel.” So that we have to 
inquire into these two matters of fact: 1. Whether you have 
truly repented ; and 2. Whether you unfeignedly believe. 

1. Have you truly repented ? 

Repentance is godly sorrow for sin, forsaking sin, con- 
fession of sin to God, with full purpose to sin no more. 
Have you forsaken your sin, in will and resolve ? That is 
the central point of repentance. 

Are you able to say, I have broken off my known sins, an¢ 
am resolved, by God’s help, to do them no more? So far good 
From what motive have you left off sin? Because I feared 
God’s anger ; because of the danger to my soul ; because I 
hated the sin, and hated my own folly and baseness in com 


mitting it. 
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Good again. Add to these motives, because you loved 
God and knew how sin grieved Him, and because you 
grieved for having grieved Him. 

But that is just where it is, perhaps you say; I do not 
hate sin as I ought to do, and I do not sorrow for having 
grieved God as I ought to do. 

But you hate sin enough to have left it off, and to be 
determined no more to commit it. You do desire a deeper 
sorrow for sin. God will deepen your repentance as you grow 
in the spiritual life; it seems to be sincere so far as it 
goes. Two questions will help you to test it. Since you left 
off your sin, have you been tempted to it again, and have 
you resisted the temptation ? 

Yes. 

Are you trying in good earnest to please God ? 

I desire to do so. 

Well, your repentance seems to be sincere. Try by an 
effort of mind to suppose yours to be some one else’s case ; 
if you could see his mind as clearly as you see your own, 
what judgment would you pronounce? Would you think 
him sincere in his repentance? I think so. Then that is 
the fair verdict of your conscience on your own case. We 
will accept it, that you do repent truly. “If our heart con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence towards God” (1 John 
lil. 20). 

2. We want to ascertain next, Do you believe in Jesus 
Christ? Do you believe that Jesus Christ is God the Son 
incarnate, Who became very man, yet without original sin, 
lived our human life without actual sin, and offered Himself 
a willing sacrifice on the cross to take away the sins of the 
world 2 

Yes, I believe all this. 

Did Ife die for all sinners without exception ? 

Wiese 
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And you are a sinner, therefore He died for you. 

But that is what I cannot feel as I should like. 

Let us first get at plain, solid facts, and then we will 
consider your state of feeling. 

Do you disbelieve that Christ died for yor ? 

Certainly not. 

Do you doubt that Christ died for you ? 

No, I do not doubt it. 

Then you believe it. Your faith may be weak, but it 
exists. 

Alas ! it is very weak. 

You remember the lesson our Lord teaches us in the 
Gospel about a weak faith—a doubting faith. While He 
was on the Mount of Transfiguration with three of the Apos- 
tles—Peter, James, and John—a man brought his paralytic 
boy for Christ’s healing. In Christ’s absence the nine Apostles 
attempted the cure, and failed ; and while the incident was 
still unfinished, Christ came down from the mount, and found 
the Apostles and the people engaged in a warm discussion of 
the failure. Our Lord asked for an explanation; and the man 
stepped forth and told his tale. He had brouglit his paralytic 
son to be healed, and the disciples had tried, and failed to 
heal him; and he conciudes with a despairing appeal from 
the disciples to the Master, “If Thou canst do anything, 
help us.” His faith naturally had received a severe shock by 
the disciples’ failure, but he still thinks it just possible the 
Master may succeed. Jesus answered him, “ If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believeth.” We 
know from many other places that it was so—that the miracle 
depended on faith. At Capernaum “ He could not do many 
mighty works there, because of their unbelief;” and generally 
we see it was true, “according to their faith, so it was 
unto them.” ‘Jf thou canst believe,” said Jesus. And 
the man declared, “ Lord, I believe,”’— and then half drew 
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back the declaration of faith in the honest expression of his 
doubt and perplexity—“ help Thou mine unbelief.” What 
did our Lord do? He did not say, “A doubting faith hke 
thine is useless.” No! without another word He turned to 
the afflicted boy and healed him, The faith though weak 
and doubting was sincere, and God accepted it. Take 
comfort from that. 

And now let us gather our facts together. These are 
undoubted facts : 

That God Joved you, though a sinner. 

That Christ died for you because you were a sinner, and 
made a full satisfaction to God for all your sins. 

That God invites you, being a sinner, to come and be re- 
conciled to Him. 

And He promises to pardon you if you truly repent and 
believe in Jesus Christ. 

ffe promises ; it is impossible for Him to fail to keep His 
promise. 

To forgive all without exception, so that you must be within 
the scope of the promise. 

Lf they truly repent. We have ascertained that you do 
repent, though we may hope that your repentance will grow 
deeper. 

And of they believe tn Fesus. We have ascertained that 
though your faith may be weak, and sometimes much ob- 
scured by doubt, yet that you do believe in Jesus. 

You satisfy the conditions of repentance and faith. If 
you come to God and plead His promise, He will certainly, 
beyond all doubt, keep it to you. 

Do you say, I cannot gainsay your way of putting it. 
I see I ought to feel assured of God’s forgiveness and love ; 
but after all I do not feel it. And what you are trying 
to bring me to is, a strong feeling of forgiveness and 
love. 
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Now that we have got at the facts, we may profitably 
consider the subject of your feelings. And on this branch 
of the subject I have to tell you that it is not a question of 
feeling so much as a question of fazth. The absence of this 
assurance arises in many persons from their not knowing 
that they might and ought to possess it, and therefore not 
seeking it. Then, again, many persons who do desire and 
seek it, do not find it, because they look in the wrong 
quarter for it. You described it as being unable to fee. 
And many people seem to think this feeling is a grace of 
itself to be sought by itself, and they try to work themselves 
up into this state of feeling. Let me illustrate what I mean. 
A taste of sweetness follows naturally upon eating honey, 
and a fragrant smell from carrying a bouquet of flowers in 
the hand ; and a sense of assurance comes naturally upon a 
clear, strong realisation of the truths which I have been 
putting before you. To try te feel assurance by itself seems 
to me as unreal as to try to persuade the palate to taste 
abstract sweetness, or the olfactory nerve to perceive ab- 
stract fragrance. 

Again, I do not think that you have a right to expect a 
sense of God’s pardon and love to shine clear and unclouded 
into your soul all at once. 

To some persons of clear mind and sanguine tempera- 
ment a clear sight of “the facts of the case,” as I have called 
them, may come at once—when, for the first time perhaps, 
clearly presented to their mind, or when their mind is, for 
the first time perhaps, really roused to grasp them—and the 
bright and happy realisation of forgiveness may come at the 
same time. But in other cases, I think, both the realisation 
of “the facts of the case,” and the consequent feeling of 
assurance, dawn gradually upon the mind and soul as a 
natural consequence of growing faith. 

Our repentance at first is apt to be very imperfect, our 
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faith very weak, our surrender of ourselves to God timid 
and with reserve, and these imperfections interpose many 
clouds between our souls and the full sunshine of God’s 
countenance. I think you will have reason to be content 
if a ray of sunlight strike across the gloom of your soul, 
and spread, and, by a gradual process which you cannot quite 
follow, the clouds grow thinner and pass away, until at 
length there is not a cloud left between you and the glad, 
warm sunshine of God’s love. 

And now, in conclusion, I will suggest to you a devo. 
tional act, which may, with God’s blessing, help you towards 
attaining this happy, hopeful state of mind. 

Go to your chamber, and there kneel down and realise 
that you are in God’s presence, and solemnly ask the Holy 
Spiit’s help. Then take one by one those “facts of your 
case” which I have so often mentioned. For example, take 
first the love of God for you while asinner. Read and dwell 
upon the texts which assure you of it ; call to mind all you 
know besides which may strengthen your conviction ; make 
up your mind firmly, conclusively, that it is true. Tell 
God solemnly that you believe it to be true that He 
loved you even while yet a sinner, and praise Him for His 
love. 

Then take the next fact, that He gave Fiis only begotten 
Son to die for your salvation. Read the texts ; call to mind 
the sinless incarnation, the perfect life, and the voluntary self 
sacrifice ; make up your mind that this also is true. Tell 
Jesus you believe it. Thank Him earnestly for it. 

Take next the fact that on the cross He made a full 
satisfaction for your sins. Try to see Him hanging on the 
cross. Call to mind that, being God, you were under the eye 
of His omniscience then; He saw you and all your sins; He 
made an individual atonement for you; He purchased your 
pardon with His precious blood. Make up your mind that 
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this is certainly true, “ He loved me, and gave Himself for 
me” (Gal. il. 20). 

Next, by a strong effort of faith, see God reconciled 
to you in Christ Jesus, sitting on the throne of heaven, wait- 
ing for you to come and be reconciled to Him. Try to see 
it by faith. See! are not you there on your knees before 
Him? You have, then, come to ask His forgiveness and 
His love. 

Confess your sins to Him, hating them, grieving for them, 
renouncing them; solemnly protest to God that you hate 
and renounce them, and desire nothing better than to be 
helped to sin no more. 

Plead earnestly, fervently, the atonement of Christ’s 
merits and death. Claim the pardon which Christ has 
purchased for you, in some such words as these perhaps, 
or such other words as the Holy Spirit shall put into your 
heart : 

I know, O God, that I am a sinner, and that I have no 
right to be here; but I come at Thy gracious invitation. 
And what do I come for? I come to ask forgiveness for 
my sins. 

Lord, I humble myself to the dust before Thy footstool, 
and confess that I have sinned in thought, word, and deed. 
I have outraged Thy Divine Majesty, broken Thy holy 
laws, grieved Thy Divine heart. I have sinned against 
light and grese. I have done this—and this—and this. 
1 abhor mysey and confess that I deserve Thy wrath and 
indignation. 

And what plea can I offer before Thy Divine justice ? 
Lord, I plead the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross. Lord 
Jesus, intercede for me! 

Open the eyes of your faith and see “the facts of the 
case”; see God on His throne, and yourself kneeling at 
Uis feet asking God for pardon through Christ Jesus. and 
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solemnly invoking the intercession of Him “ Who ever liveth 
to make intercession for us” (Heb. vii. 25). 

See then what happens. The Saviour, doubt it not, does 
there and then rise from His throne, and present Himself 
before the Father, and plead His passion and death. 
And then, see by faith, He turns round to you with the 
forgiving, loving smile of God on His face, and His arms 
open to embrace you. Oh! fall at His feet, and be no more 
faithless but believing. God is in Christ reconciling you 
unto Himself. “Thy sins are forgiven thee ; go, and sin no 
more.” 


«3 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WAY OF SALVATION, 


You will do well to take pains without delay to obtain a 
clear and correct knowledge of the great truths of religion. 
I venture to say this to you because I know that many per- 
sons have had the misfortune not to be properly instructed 
-n youth, and have never systematically repaired that misfor- 
tune in their maturer years. They have picked up some 
desultory religious knowledge from the Lessons in church, 
and from sermons and books, but that knowledge is often 
a confusion of doctrines taken out of different religious 
systems, some true and some false, inconsistent with one 
another, which perplex the mind with doubts, and paralyse 
holy living by uncertainty. The feeling that we have a clear 
and correct knowledge of the way of life and salvation is 
a great comfort, for without it we must often act in painful 
doubt and uncertainty as to whether we are acting rightly ; 
and it gives vigour and decision to the religious life, for it is 
impossible to act vigorously, especially when the acting 
involves self-denial or painful effort, while we have doubts 
all the while whether our action is right or wrong. 

I will take leave to refer you in a note to a little book, 
drawn up under a strong feeling of the need which many 
have of such a clear, brief sketch of the chief truths of 
religion ;* but the subject is so important that I shall here 
indicate some of the great points on which I should wish 
you to get clear ideas without delay. 


* “Some Chief Truths of Religion,” by the present writcr. S.P.C.K. 
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Give some time to studying—a subject lamentably neg- 
lected—the Being and Attributes of God; the Self-existent, 
the Infinite, the Perfect in power, in wisdom, in goodness, 
the Author of existence to all other beings, to Angels, to men. 

Why did God, Who had existed from all eternity, all- 
sufficient to Himself in the bliss of His Divine being, at 
length call Angels and men out of nothing, into conscious, 
sensitive, reasonable life? The only answer which philo- 
sophy or religion has ever been able to give is, that it was 
out of love, that there might be other beings capable of 
sharing His life and bliss. 

“ God the Father made me,” the Church Catechism teaches 
us to say, applying the general truth to the individual per- 
son. It follows that my very existence is a conclusive proof 
that God loves me. ‘The earthly relation of father to child 
is put before us in Holy Scripture as the best illustration ot 
God’s creative love for His creature. Try to do justice to a 
Father’s love. It is one of the strongest feelings of our 
nature, stronger than that of child to father. It is instinctive, 
#.é., it does not arise from our having compared our children 
with other children, and found that they are specially worthy 
of our love; we love them simply because they are our 
children. It is self-sacrificing ; the father plans and toils 
and perseveres much more for the sake of his children than 
for his own sake. The parental love is divided into two—the 
father’s love and the mother’s. Think also of the deep 
yearning, passionate tenderness of the mother for her child, 
the very tenderest and strongest of all human emotions. 
It is a most affecting truth, and a most certain one, that 
the tender yearning love with which a young mether hangs 
over her new-born child, and caresses it, and feels her whole 
soul drawn out to it, is a faint and feeb'e shadowing forth of 
the infinite tenderness of Him who is Love for the creatures 
to whom His love alone has given being. “He loveth thee 
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more than thy mother doth.” “Can a woman forget her 
sucking child ? can she forget the son of her womb ? Yea, 
she may forget, yet will not I forget thee” (Ecclus. iv. ro 
Isa. xlix. 15). 

The father’s undemonstrative protective love and the 
mother’s deep tenderness must be put together to give 
us, in the entire parental affection, the image of God’s 
creative love. Love for whom? Love for mg. Think 
how long He has loved you. Even from all eternity. 
“Known unto God are all His works from the beginning.” 
All things lie always under the eye of God. From all 
eternity He has had you in His mind, and has delighted 
in you, and looked forward to the day when He should give 
you being. “I have loved thee”—He says it to you— 
‘with an everlasting love, therefore with loving-kindness 
have I drawn thee” (Jer. xxxi. 3). 


“O Lord, Who, ere life’s earliest dawn, 
On me Thy choice hast gently laid ; 
O Lerd, I give myself to Thee, 

Thine ever, only Thine, to be.” 


But, you may very likely say, I can understand this love 
of God for man while man was in his original beauty and 
dignity and holiness, but we are fallen creatures, unworthy 
of God’s love. Look again at the human illustration of 
God’s love. If there is one afflicted child in a family, crip- 
pled, diseased, imbecile, is it not that child who most draws 
out the father’s manly pity and protecting care, who seems 
to touch a deeper vein of yearning love in the mother’s 
heart? Surely it is one of the most beautiful and godlike 
features of our nature. And if one child has gone astray, 
is it not that one on whom the father muses mournfully, 
and over whom the mother weeps secret tears, and whom 
both would go to the ends of the earth to reclaim ? And did 
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not God prove that these are His feelings for fallen man, 
when in the counsels of heaven it was resolved from all 
eternity that God the Son should become man and die on 
the cross to redeem him? “Herein is love; not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and gave Himself for 
us” (1 John iv. 10). “God commendeth His love towards 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for the 
ungodly ” (Rom. v. 8). 

This is the first religious truth I want to get very deeply 
and vividly impressed upon your mind as the foundation on 
which all other religious truths must be built ; and I have 
dwelt upon it at disproportionate length, because it seems to 
me that religious books and sermons do not dwell upon it 
sufficiently. Think it out thoroughly now, and dwell upon 
it in your heart often, that God loves you with an individual 
affection, with a strong, deep, tender affection, to which there 
is nothing else on earth which can be compared ; for God’s 
love for you is infinite and eternal. Let this kindle in your 
heart a corresponding personal affection for God, and a 
strong confidence in His fatherly love, notwithstanding all 
your past and present or future unworthiness. 

{ must only suggest, much more briefly, some other points 
which I wish you carefully to study and to combine together 
into a system of belief. 

Study the fall. God placed man in the fair new world, 
and made him lord over it. He gave him a law to live by— 
a law not engraven on stones, but written on the fleshly 
tables of his heart, the law of natural religion, the law of 
conscience—and warned him that the breaking of that law 
would be followed by death—physical, moral, spiritual 
death. That warning implied conversely a promise that 
faithfulness would be rewarded with life—a higher than this 
earthly life, viz., eternal life in heaven. The tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil was the token of this covenant, the 
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test of man’s obedience. The tree of life was the Sacra. 
ment of this Dispensation, the means of sustaining the 
spiritual life which was in man. 

Man was tempted by Satan. He had a free will, and 
could have remained faithful to God if he would, and could 
disobey God if he would. Study the subject of the will, 

_and of free-will. The temptation consisted in an assertion 
that God was, out of jealousy, keeping man back from 
higher dignity and happiness. Man believed Satan and 
disbelieved God ; withdrew his faith, and therefore his love, 
from God ; and his outward disobedience to God’s command 
was a natural consequence. The tree was the test of faith- 
fulness, the plucking it was the sign that man had withdrawn 
his allegiance from God. The penalty was not a vindictive 
punishment for man’s disobedience ; it was a necessary con- 
sequence of his sin. 

The fall was not an unexpected occurrence to God. God 
created man foreknowing that he would fall, for He knew 
how that out of the evil He could bring good. God did 
not interpose to prevent the fall, because He could not do so 
without violating man’s free-will. God had foreseen the 
fall from all eternity, and from all eternity had foreordained 
the remedy. 

Mark, herein is the great proof of God’s creative love, 
that He did not destroy man when he had fallen ; that He 
did not leave him to the consequences of his fall; that He 
prepared to recover and restore him. In order to restore him 
God gave His only-begotten Son, and the Son willingly offered 
Himself, the Holy Ghost concurring in the great transac- 
tion. This was that the Son of God should take the nature of 
this fallen creature, and as man should render in it a perfect 
obedience to the law of God, and so show that God had not 
put man in circumstances in which he could not stand safe, 
and should lay down His life on behalf of His brethren of 
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mankind, to make atonement for sin, and to restore the lost 
gift of Divine grace to the human race. 

On the very day of the fall, on the evening of that same 
day, God sought out Adam and Eve in their concealment, 
and brought them to conviction and confession of their 
sin, and gave them the promise of restoration through 
the Saviour—the seed of the woman—and taught them 
to plead that Saviour’s death by anticipation in the sym- 
bolical rite of sacrifice, and reconciled them to Himself, 
and placed them again on their probation, and comforted 
them with hope, and strengthened them with the grace of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Next meditate upon the Incarnation and sacrifice of the 
Son of God. 

Take pains to learn accurately the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, that you may perceive clearly Who the Son of 
God is. Many people have very vague, and many people 
very erroneous, notions on this subject. No doubt the sub- 
ject is mysterious and difficult, but with a clear enunciation 
of the doctrine before you, and a little careful thinking on 
your part, you will not fail (by God’s grace) to see clearly 
what it is which God has been pleased to reveal concerning 
this mystery of the Divine nature. 

Next, take pains to learn accurately the doctrine of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. I repeat concerning this 
doctrine also, that many have confused, and many erroneous, 
conceptions of it. ‘These three doctrines which I have 
specially commended to your study—God, the Trinity of 
Persons, the Incarnation of the Son—are the bases of 
religion, Any error respecting them is dangerous, any con- 
fusion or feebleness in realising them is a weakness in the 
foundations of your religion, and this error or confusion 
cannot be without injurious consequences all through your 
faith and life. 
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Lastly, understand clearly the plan of salvation, as it 
applies to yourself. 

When you were born into the world, you had not that gift 
of Divine grace which God breathed into Adam, and which 
he lost in the fall; you came into the world with the heredi- 
tary taint of ancestral sin, so that, if left to grow up, the 
hereditary predisposition to sin would have developed into 
sinful living. You were, however, in Baptism grafted into 
Christ, made partaker of the benefits which Christ purchased 
for mankind by His Incarnation and sacrifice ; God over- 
looked your hereditary taint of sinfulness, and received you 
into the sunshine of His love and favour; and the Holy 
Spirit came into your soul with grace to help you to resist 
temptations both from within and from without, and to grow 
up in love and obedience. 

You were now placed, as Adam originally was, in a state 
of probation, with power to be faithful to God if you would, 
but still with that awful gift of free-will, capable of sinning 
against God. 

If you had been properly taught and trained and pro- 
tected in your infancy and youth, you might and ought to 
have grown up resisting sin, increasing in wisdom and 
goodness as you developed into maturity ; and so, by God's 
grace, have been faithful to the end, and come safely to the 
life which Christ purchased for you. 

I gather from what you said to me that you had fallen 
into sins in the past, or at least into a careless, godless mode 
of life, which is sin. 

The way of salvation for you is, by earnest repentance and 
true faith, to obtain God’s pardon. When He pardons He 
does it thoroughly, infinitely ; He puts our sins “behind His 
back”; He puts them “as far off as the east is from the west” 
—i.e, to the other side of the universe—He ‘‘remembers 
them no more.” He washes us clean from the stain of them : 
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“Though your sins be asscarlet, they shall be as white as snow . 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool” (Isa. i. 
18). When He pardons, He restores frankly and completely, 
without reserve, to His love and favour. He restores to us 
grace. The Holy Spirit given you at your baptism has never 
left you; you have grieved Him by neglect, wounded Him 
by sin, but He has never left you; He has striven with you 
all these years; the proof of it is, that you have repented 
and returned to God, for without the grace of the Holy 
Spirit you could not have done so. 

You are, then, pardoned and reconciled to God; you 
have the Holy Spirit ; you are once more restored to a state 
of probation ; now you have to see that you yield not again 
to temptation, but “work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling, God working in you to will and to do of His 
good pleasure ;” to work it out in “ faith which worketh by 
love.” 

You have, perhaps, heard people say that you have 
nothing to do for your salvation—Christ has done all, 
they say; you have nothing to do but to believe on Him. 
It is very possible that you may be a little confused by this 
conflicting teaching; I therefore ask you to bestow some 
careful thought on this subject also. 

“Salvation,” that is the word in which the ambiguity lies. 
In the language of the New Testament “ salvation ” is used 
in different senses ; it is a thing of the past, a thing of the 
present, and a thing of the future. St. Paul says sometimes, * 
“We were saved” (Rom. viii. 24), or “Ye haze been saved” 
(Eph. ii. 5, 8); sometimes, “Ve are being saved” (1 Cor. 
xv. 2; also Acts ii. 47); sometimes, “Thou shalt be saved ” 
(Rom. x. 9, 10). m 

When a child is baptized the child is saved, when God 
pardons a repentant sinner the sinner is saved, in the first 


* See the Greek for these renderings, 
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sense of the word ; if he were to die, then he would be saved 
in the third sense of the word ; if he still live on in this 
world, then he must work out his salvation in the second 
sense of the word. 

For the first salvation, I also teach you that Christ has 
wrought out our salvation for us ; and we have only to accept 
the full and free salvation offered in Him. TI also teach that 
this salvation is accepted by our faith in Christ; and this 
faith is not of ourselves, it is the gift of God. But J also 
teach, what some leave too much in the background of 
their teaching—so much in the background sometimes as to 
be quite out of sight—that we must repent of our sins, or we 
are not qualified to receive that salvation ; and that repent- 
ance means an act of the will, not effected without Divine 
help, by which we forsake sin. It is a glorious and blessed 
truth—it is indeed the Gospel, the Good News—alas that it 
should ever be obscured !—that God loves us poor sinners 
that Christ died for us poor sinners ; that if we will only give 
up our sins, God is most willing to receive us—to receive 
us just as we are, and will at once pardon us, without any 
works on our part, without any probation, for He can see 
our sincerity. But when He has received us, and pardoned 
us, and taken our sins away from us, and restored us to His 
love, and soothed our fears, and comforted our grief, and 
put on us the best robe, and a ring on our hand and shoes 
on our feet, what then? Have we nothing to do then? 
Trie, we can do nothing then without the Holy Spirit 
helping us. But we have the Holy Spirit helping us; we 
could not have been pardoned and reconciled unless He 
had brought us to repentance, and given us faith, and led us , 
to the Father’s feet. The question is, when pirdoned and 
reconciled, what then? Are we to go on in sin again? Are 
we to neglect God’s will and follow our own will? No; we 
are to resist sin, to break off sinful habits; we are to learn 
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what God would have us do, and to do it more and more 
perfectly. Not as if we could thus earn final salvation. No; 
that is still the free gift of God through Christ. But a new 
outward life is the natural result of the new life of the Spirit 
within us-—it is the natural fruit of the zeal of pardoned 
love. And when sometimes the new life languishes and the 
love grows cold, then we are to call to mind that persever- 
ance in this new life is the fulfilment of our probation ; that 
steadfast resistance to sin and consistent faithfulness to God 
are the conditions on which our final salvation hangs. Having 
been called, we are “‘ to make our calling and selection sure” 5 
having been saved, we are to “work out our salvation,” 
not as if it were a very light and easy and certain thing, but 
“with fear and trembling,” knowing our own weakness, 
knowing the strength of temptation, knowing the subtlety of 
our enemies ; and yet with courage and confidence, knowing 
that “God worketh in us to will and to do of His good 
pleasure ;” that “this is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion ;” that “it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” 


CHAPTER III. 
WHAT GOD REQUIRES OF US. 


WueEn Saul was converted he asked, “ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” You who desire to live a more thoughtful, 
earnest, holy life, that must be your question : “ Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” I ask your attention incidentally 
to the reply our Lord gave him: “Go into the city, and 
there it shall bé,told thee what thou shalt do”; and He 
sent Ananias to tell him. He revealed His will to him, 
not by direct revelation, but through human agency. You 
may hope, then, that you are in the right way when, in 
your awakened desire to serve God better, you came and 
sought counsel of His minister. 

What would God have you to do? 

I have already directed your thoughts to the great truth 
that from all eternity God foreknew you, and in fulness of 
time created you. I have put it before you as an argument 
of God’s love for you. But see now how the same truth 
reveals the nature of your obligations to God. 

God created you. Be quite sure of this before you go 
further. Your parents were not the authors of your being. 
God chooses to work by means, and He creates human 
beings by means of natural generation, but it is God Who is 
the true author of your existence ; it was God only Who 
placed in your animal nature that individual soul which 
makes you a living reasoning being with a free will. God 
made you a unique being. I suppose there is not, and never 
has been, and never will be, among all the millions of man- 
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kind, any one exactly like you. We are not cast in a mould 
and made all alike. Each of us is a separate work of the 
Creator, made with Divine design and forethought, each 
made different from all the rest, according to God’s wis- 
dom and goodness. 

God created you. With what design? No wise man 
ever takes the trouble to make a thing without knowing 
what he is making it for; he has a clear, well-considered 
intention in making it, and he makes it so as to be best 
adapted to carry out his intention. We may be sure God 
had some special design in making you, and he made you 
so as to be best adapted to carry out that design. Did God 
make you that you might be perfectly independent, and 
pursue your own plans of life? That is impossible; we 
cannot by our very nature be independent. There is no 
creature, of all the creatures we know, so dependent as man. 
We need creatures beneath us to minister to our wants : 
we need others equal to ourselves to be our companions ; 
our souls instinctively crave for one greater than ourselves, 
to whom we can cling in this infinite and unknown universe 
which terrifies us—one whose wisdom will guide us in the 
perplexity of this mysterious life on which we are Jaunched—— 
one to whom the deep affections of our hearts can attach 
themselves, which else feel vaguely round for support, as the 
tendrils of the climbing plant, which falls to the ground and 
fails of its natural life and use and beauty without the 
support its nature needs. 

God did not make you to be dependent upon some angel, 
to do his bidding, and seek your highest happiness in his 
patronage. God made you to be dependent on none other 
than Himself, the Self-existent, on Whom all things else must 
depend. 

God made you for Himself; to occupy a definite place in 
His universe ; to take a definite part in the carrying out of 
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His great providential designs for the well-being of that 
universe ; so that the purpose of the human life of our 
Lord, ‘‘ Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God,” is the pattern 
of the purpose of the life of every man who comes into the 
world. God sent you into life to do His will. 

Think, again, of God’s foreknowledge. “Known unto 
God are all His works from the beginning of the world” 
(Acts xv. 18); “declaring the end from the beginning” 
(Is. xlvi. ro). He has a plan for the universe, and therefore 
for every part of it. He made you of a certain character, 
and made you to occupy a definite place in this vast scheme 
of things ; and intended you to take a definite part, to do a 
certain work, in carrying on His great plan. Think, again, of 
our Lord. We readily believe that His life was all planned 
out in the counsel and foreknowledge of God. The first 
united utterance of the primitive Church tells us it was so: 
‘Herod and Pontius Pilate, the Gentiles, and the people of 
Israel” only did “what His hand and His counsel had 
determined before to be done.” The prophecies show that 
it was planned out in the minutest details. But His life 
was in this also a pattern of every man’s life, which is with 
equal minuteness planned out in the infinite foreknowledge 
of Him, Who sees the end from the beginning. 

You see what follows from these two great truths—that 
God made you to do His will, and that His will has marked 
out beforehand every moment of your time and every detail 
of your conduct. It follows that your whole life ought to be 
spent in His service, and that in everything you do you 
ought first to inquire, What is God’s will that I should do? 
and then, aided by His Holy Spirit, to do it so as to fulfil 
His will. ‘We are His workmanship, created in’ Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them” (Eph. ii. 10). 

You are amazed, perhaps, at the searching nature of God’s 
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requirements. You ask, But how can any one know what is 
God’s plan for him, and what He wishes him to do every 
moment? God puts us, to begin with, in that place which 
He pleases ; He gives us the knowledge of His will by 
external providential indications—by opening a path here 
and closing it there, by the advice and control of “ parents, 
governors, teachers, spiritual pastors, masters,” by inward 
leadings and guidings of His Spirit, by His Word, and by 
our conscience. In short, God will surely, in one way or 
another, point out His will to the man who is willing to do 
it. ‘Gracious and nghteous is the Lord; therefore will He 
teach sinners in the way. Them that are meek shall He 
guide in judgment, and such as are gentle them shall He 
learn his way” (Ps. xxv. 7, 8). “ Thou shalt guide me with 
Thy counsel” (Ps. xxiii, 24). “The Comforter, , . . He 
will guide you into all truth” (John xvi. 13). 

But, you say, the majority of men are utterly ignorant of 
all this, and are simply following their own plans of life. 
What becomes of God’s plans? I myself, perhaps you 
say, have been ignorant of it to this hour, and have therefore 
been running counter to the will of God, and have wasted 
all my life hitherto. 

Do you so little realise God’s fatherly care over His 
creatures ? He has been all this time watching over you, 
though you knew it not. If you have not been altogether 
rebellious, God has been guiding you unconsciously into 
the fulfilment of His plans; as the sheep seem to stray 
here and there at will, intent only on their pasture, 
yet the shepherd all the while controls their motions. 
This view of life accounts for many of what men call 
their disappointments and failures in life. They had set 
their minds on some course which was inconsistent with 
God’s plan for them, and He providentially blocked up 
the way here, and urged them on there where they had not 
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intended to go ; and on the whole, if they were amenable to 
this providential guidance, He has kept them in the way He 
designed for them. But if they had known God’s plan, and 
had co-operated with His providence, how much more easy 
their path of life would have been, how much more rapid 
their progress ! 

Do you, who desire to lead a wiser and holier life, study 
all this carefully, and you will see that a wiser and holier 
life consists in finding out what is God’s will for you, and 
then making that your will, and fulfilling it with all your 
power. 

But does the thought occur to you, Through this igno- 
rance on my part, and my consequent failure to co-operate 
with God, I can never now overtake lost time and oppor- 
tunities ; I can never become now what I might have be- 
come ; I can never attain that ideal of myself—that perfect 
self—which depended on my perfectly working out God’s 
will for me ? 

You know that a chronometer maker, aware that his 
machines are to endure extremes of climate, combines his 
metals so that their contractions and expansions are balanced 
and corrected ; you know that the maker of any machine 
which is to be subjected to occasional strain provides a 
reserve of strength, or of moving force, against such occa- 
sions. May it not be that God, in making you, foresaw all 
the hindrances which would occur to your spiritual growth, 
and added a reserve of spiritual power, so that if even now, 
that you have learnt His will, you co-operate earnestly with 
it, all the delay of the past shall be made up by greater 
earnestness and diligence in the future, and so your life- 
work at last be accomplished to God’s satisfaction, and your 
nature be quite perfected according to the perfect ideal of 
you which was in the Divine mind from all eternity ? 

Do not waste time in vain and selfish regrets. Take St 
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Paul for your example, who, after reviewing the great 
mistake of his earlier life, said, with manful trust in God, 
“Yet by the grace of God I am what I.am”; and imitate 
the way in which he carried out his own precept to those 
who had spent half a life-time in ignorance and sin: “As ye 
have yielded your members servants to uncleanness and to 
iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield your members 
servants to righteousness, unto holiness” (Rom. vi. 19). 
“As” and ‘so,” in proportion as you have wasted time, in 
that proportion now be diligent; as you have done wrong 
energetically, now do right. Let us then briefly glance at 
what it is that God requires of us. 

The cultivation of a certain character ; a reverent sense 
of creaturely dependence on God; a child-like trust in His 
love and care; a fervent gratitude for His redeeming love, 
and a corresponding love for Him; a purity which shrinks 
from every thought of evil; a strong, vivid realisation of 
the unseen world, which will result in making us rightly 
estimate the pleasures and riches and honours of this pe 
Christ-like, unselfish love for our fellow-men, and a cheer- 
ful, earnest devotion to their welfare ; a diligent use of the 
time which God gives us; a conscientious cultivation of 
those powers of body and mind and spirit which He has 
given us, to be developed and used in His service ; a care- 
ful custody of all the senses, that none of them may Offend , 
an elimination by His grace of the faults of our general 
nature and our particular disposition, and a painstaking 
restoration of our character to the likeness of Jesus Christ : 
a thoughtful and thorough performance of all our relative 
duties to parents, children, brothers, sisters, masters, 
servants, friends, neighbours ; to the family, the nation, the 
Church ; to man, to God. 

3ut who is sufficient for these things? “My grace is 
sufficient for thee” (2 Cor. xii. 9). 
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Whatever God bids us do, He gives us at the same time 
power to do, if we zwz// to do it. No natural inability of ours 
is really a hindrance to doing what God bids. The man with 
a withered hand, for instance, when Christ bade him stretch 
it forth, might have replied, “I cannot, Lord ; lt is withered”; 
but he made the endeavour in faith, and Christ gave him 
the power. Even when He cried in a loud voice to a dead 
man to come forth out of his grave, Lazarus came forth, 
though dead and bound hand and foot in his grave clothes. 
Christ will enable you to break off that old habit, though it 
has become a second nature with you. Christ will enable 
you to practise that virtue, though it is contrary to your 
natural character ; Christ will enable you to make that 
sacrifice, though it is like cutting off your right hand to do 
it. Whatever He bids you do, He will give you grace to 
do, if you wé// to doit. His strength is made perfect in 
our weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

Put three things together—great desire to please God and 
grow holy; great diffidence in yourself; great confidence 
in God-—and there is great hope indeed of your success. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TEMPTATION. 


WueEN people have in earnest turned from sin to God, and 
have obtained forgiveness, anda sense of relief from guilt and 
of God’s favour, they are sometimes in a state of consider- 
able exaltation. It seems to them as if old habits of sin and 
imperfection were so completely left behind that it is hardly 
possible they should fall into them again. They feel such 
a disgust and hatred of sin that they cannot believe that 
temptation in future will find any response in their hearts. 
It almost seems to them as if they were so close to the side 
of God, so immediately under the shadow of His wings, 
that temptation could not come near them. 

Presently they are disconcerted to find that temptations 
do boldly assail them, perhaps with frequency and impor- 
tunity ; and they are still more alarmed to find that their 
nature responds to the temptations; nay, that there is 
perhaps a terrible craving for old indulgences, a growing 
distaste for the new habits of self-examination and prayer 
and reading and meditation, and a weariness of the un- 
wonted self-restraint. ‘Then there is danger of their throw- 
ing up their new life in disappointment and despair. 

“ Forewarned is forearmed.” Let us examine the subject 
together. 

You ought not to be surprised to find that temptation 
till assails you so long as you are in this world ; temptation 
found out Adam in Paradise ; temptation assailed the angels 
in heaven; Jesus Himself was tempted of the devil. 
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You ought to expect temptation as a matter of course. 
You have challenged Satan, doubt not that he will take up 
your gauntlet ; and the privilege of the challenged is his— 
to select time and weapons. You have stolen a servant 
from Satan, doubt not that he will try to recover him. Nay, 
you yourself are the assailant; you have entered upon the 
Christian warfare, you are the soldier of Jesus Christ ; were 
you going to hang up your weapon, and sing your Ze Deum 
as if you had won the victory, before the fight had really 
begun ? 

Confidently expect temptation to old sins, and expect 
that your nature will respond to the temptation. Expect 
that you will grow weary of your new religious practices, and 
be inclined to give them up; that is only temptation to 
the old sin of omission. Make up your mind that you will 
have to fight, and to fight hard. Butalso bear in mind that 
if you fight to the end you are quite certain of the victory. 

Beware of the first temptation. If you have recently 
broken off any habit of sin, watch against the first tempta- 
tion to it; and when it comes gather your powers together 
for the battle. It is a critical time, it is perhaps the turning 
point of your fate. If you give way then, you will perhaps 
be so disheartened as never to repent again, never have 
courage to resist again. If you conquer then, it will break 
the neck of the habit, and you will gather courage and con- 
fidence for the future struggles, in which you will complete 
your conquest. I have three directions to give you. 

t. Be watchful, so as not to be surprised into the old 
habit in an unwary moment before you have time to resist. 
Yo not put yourself in the way of the temptation. Some 
temptations, ¢,g., to sensual sins, we must fortify ourselves 
against by self-discipline ; some we must evade by not going 
to the places, or associating with the people, or doing the 
things, where the temptation awa‘ts us. 
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2. As soon as you see the temptation coming, turn 
instantly with great earnestness to God, realise vividly His 
presence, and pray for grace to resist and conquer. 

3. Then with calmness and courage resist, keeping God 
constantly in your thoughts, and praying from time to time 
for help. 

Sometimes in the case of the return of the craving for 
some old sinful indulgence the effort of resistance is really.a 
very painful one, and you need all the help you can get. 
Get to your knees if youcan. Place yourself consciously 
in the presence of God. Call to mind all the reasons for 
not giving way :—the fall from the happy state of safety 
and God’s love into the misery and ruin of sin ; the horrors 
of hell, the joys of heaven ; the love of God ; the Passion of 
Jesus ; the indwelling Spirit. Pray fervently. Anyhow resist, 
resist to the end. Satan cannot compel you to sin; God 
will not permit the temptation to be too strong for you ; you 
are quite certain of victory if you persevere. When it is 
over, there is, perhaps, a certain feeling of exhaustion from 
the greatness of the struggle of the will. But then comes 
a deep thankfulness at the escape from a great danger; a 
new confidence in God and in the power of His grace; a 
new courage in the knowledge that you have at last con- 
quered the sin which has so often conquered you; and a 
foretaste of the triumph of the day when God shall have 
‘** put down Satan under your feet.” 

Let us study temptation a little more closely; it will be 
pains well bestowed. 

Do not think that temptation is sin. There are some 
temptations so foul that their very approach seems to sully 
the soul; but itisnotso. There is no sin in being tempted; 
we cannot help being tempted; our Lord Himself was 
tempted. The sin is in giving way to the temptation. 
‘There is no sin in the fact that our nature responds to the 
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temptation ; that we feel inclined to commit the sin; that 
there is a terrible craving for the sin. It would not be a 
temptation if it did not really tempt us, 7.2, did not excite 
our desire. However strong the desire for the sin, there is 
no sin unless we give way to the desire. 

The sin lies in the ceasing to resist, in the consenting of 
the will. 

People sometimes think that temptation may be so strong 
that it is really impossible to resist it. ‘That thought is a 
traitorous thought, employed by the devil to make us sur- 
render without resistance; drive it out of your heart. 
Learn by heart the positive assurance which God has given 
us: “God will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able, but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape that ye may be able to bear it” (1 Cor. x. 13). How- 
ever sudden the attack, however violent the inclination, 
however prolonged the struggle, it will never be too great. 
It will add to our confidence if we call to mind that Jesus 
also was tempted in all points like as we are, and there- 
fore can sympathise with, and will efficiently succour, them 
that are tempted. It is a beautiful saying of a spiritual 
writer, “Where temptation is, there God is.” We should 
have said, Where temptation is, there Satan is. Perhaps so, 
but there God is also. As Stephen in his martyrdom saw 
heaven opened and Jesus standing at the right hand of God 
—“ standing,” risen from His seat to succour His suffering 
servant—so in the hour of your trial look up and see 
heaven open, and Jesus standing to succour you in your 
temptation. 

It is in His great love that God suffers us to be tempted. 
How else could we overcome sin if we were never tempted 
to it? How could we win the victory over sin, the 
world, and the devil, if we never fought? God deliberately 
allows us to be tempted, sometimes allows us to be tried to 
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the uttermost, that He may strengthen our powers by the 
hard struggle, and confirm our faith by the experience 
of victory. At the battle of Cregy the young Prince of 
Wales, who commanded the first division of the army, was 
surrounded by the enemy, and in a very perilous position ; 
the captains about him sent to the king for succour. The 
king asked, “ Is my son wounded, or in danger of death?” 
and being told that he was unhurt and fighting bravely, but 
against great odds, he refused to intervene. “Let the young 
man win his spurs.” But God watches carefully over us all 
the while, ready to step in at the right moment. 

“Temptations,” says St. Augustine, “ are the steps of a 
ladder which, trodden under foot, carry us up to heaven.” 

‘“* Temptation,” says a modern writer, “is the raw mate- 
rial of glory.” 

“ Blessed,” says a greater still, “is he that endureth 
temptation ; for when he is tried he shall receive the crown 
of life which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 

There is one temptation so common that one is often 
consulted about it, and it may be well to adda few words 
about it here—the temptation to evil thoughts. Sometimes 
blasphemous, sometimes foul and horrible thoughts, present 
themselves to our minds, and sometimes at the holiest 
times. 

Recall the statement that temptation is not sin. These 
involuntary thoughts are not sins ; they only become sins 
when we indulge them, and dwell on them, with com- 
placency. 

There are two ways of dealing with them. One is to 
disregard them, simply to refuse to take any nctice of them, 
or to suffer yourself to be disquieted by them, but to go 
on steadily with your occupation; as when a fly buzzes about 
you, you brush it off, but do not disturb yourself about it. 
If you cannot so get rid of them, the next thing to do is 
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to gather up the energies of your mind, and fix your thoughts 
intently upon some other subject. Turn to God in prayer 
for help. Repeat slowly and with intentness the Lord’s 
Prayer. Take a book and fasten your attention upon it. 
If with ali this you cannot get rid of the thoughts, still reso- 
lutely refuse to dwell upon them ; if they will nct let you 
fix your mind on anything else, yet refuse to fix your mind 
on them. If they distract you with evil thoughts, do you 
distract them with good thoughts. And though they may 
annoy you, they cannot make you sin. If you cannot pre- 
vent the flies from continuing to plague you, you can at 
least prevent their settling down upon you. 

Another similar temptation is the temptation to infidel 
doubts. Your mind is subject to temptation as well as your 
senses, and the temptation to doubt is not doubt. As I have 
already said in the case of evil thoughts, so act with infidel: 
doubts, first try to brush away the doubts as impertinent 
intruders, to which you do not choose to pay any attention. 
But if the doubts seriously fasten upon your mind, and 
you cannot ignore them, then face them, examine them, 
and with prayer and reading and thought, and the help of 
learned and wise and experienced friends, get your doubts 
resolved. God will give you the victory in this as in all 


other temptations. 
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CHAPTER. VY. 
HUMAN WEAKNESS, THE POWER OF GRACE, AND FREE WILL. 


BEGIN your new life with a profound conviction— 

1. Of your own weakness. 

2. Of the power of God’s grace. 

One of the great causes of failure in the religious life is 
that people try to live it in thcir own strength. They are 
often unconscious of the fault. They think they have a 
due sense of their own weakness, and of the necessity of 
grace. But dependence on one’s own strength and re- 
sources is so natural, that it seems as if nothing but painful 
experience—sometimes the experience of repeated failures— 
could teach men their helplessness. 

So God sometimes leaves them to find it out. For ex- 
ample, He may let some great temptation come upon you, 
and withhold His grace so far as to let you feel a horrible: 
inclination to commit the sin, in order to make you see 
that if left entirely to yourself you would commit it. Or He 
may leave you to go on for days or weeks with your 
prayers and your communions, while the heaven seems of 
brass and the earth iron, and your soul is dried up within you, 
and God seems to have turned away His face, in order that 
you may learn how dependent you are on His loving 
kindness. Do not be dismayed if God in any such way 
make you feel painfully and alarmingly your own weakness. 
Begin by a profound conviction of the truth of our Lord’s 
words, “Without Me ye can do nothing,” and you will have 
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less need to have the wholesome truth forced upon you by 
painful experiences. 

On the other hand, have a profound conviction of the 
power of God’s grace. 

‘ What is grace? It is used in several senses in Scripture. 
One of these senses, and that in which I am using it through- 
out these chapters, is that of the supernatural spiritual help 
which God gives us to aid us in working out our salvation. 
It is supernatural—z.e., it is something beyond our natural 
powers, and enables us to do what our natural powers could 
not do without it. The same Lord who says, “ Without Me 
ye can do nothing,” also says, “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee; for My strength is made perfect in weakness.” A 
want of confidence in the power of grace is as great a cause 
of failure as an over-confidence in our own strength. Men 
are afraid to try to break off sin, afraid to undertake difficult 
and distasteful duties, afraid to pledge themselves to a holy 
life, because by past experience they know their own weak- 
ness, and do not believe that God’s grace would really give 
them new powers which would make all this possible to 
them. Or when they have ventured to try a new life they 
break down at the first difficulty or the first danger, because 
they have no confidence that God’s grace will really help 
them. 

Have a profound conviction that God is always with you, 
watching you with sleepless vigilance and with tenderest in- 
terest. He will never fail to give you grace when you need 
it, He will never give you less than you need—grace to 
resist every temptation, grace to do every duty, grace to per- 
severe to the end. 

But I warn you that while you have the most perfect 
confidence in God’s grace, you must not presume upon it ; 
and while you are profoundly sensible of your own weakness, 
you must not forget that it is absolutely necessary that you 
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should co-operate with grace. ‘There must all through be a 
concurrence of God’s grace and your free-will. This is an 
important subject, and, that yeu may clearly understand it, 
I must ask you to bestow a little thought upon the subject 
of the human will. 

If you analyse the complex being of man, you find that 
he has certain bodily powers and senses—as eyes to see the 
wor:d around him, feet to carry him whither he wants to go, 
hands to do what he desires to accomplish; he has also 
certain mental powers and faculties, as intelligence to under- 
stand things, memory to recall the past, reason to put things 
together and draw a conclusion from them. In the midst 
of these bodily powers and mental faculties sits the will, 
like a king amidst his servants, and what he bids them that 
they do, excepting only the conscience, who is the prophet 
sent to the king’s court by God to say, “Thus saith the 
Lord,” whether he will hear or whether he will forbear. 

The will has no master; the will is free. This gift of 
free-will is the most glorious gift which God has given to 
man ; it is the highest feature of his likeness to God. But 
it involves an awful responsibility, for it leaves a man’s 
destinies in his own hands. It leaves him free to obey God 
or disobey Him. He must determine for himself to do this 
or not to do it; he must choose whether he will take this 
course or that. 

Take this truth into your most serious consideration, that 
God will not coerce your will. God cannot without self- 
contradiction coerce the will which He created free. He 
will assist the will by His prevenient grace ;* He will co- 
operate with it, but He will not coerce it; and He will 
not work without it. 

You must not then presume upon God’s grace, and think 

* “Preventing (i.e, going before) us, that we may have a gnod will; 
and working with us when we have that good will.”’—(Art. X.) 
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that He is going to save you without any trouble to your- 
self. You must have an earnest, resolute will to resist the 
evil and choose the good. It was by an act of man’s free- 
will that he removed his trust and love and obedience from 
God, and it is only by an act of man’s free-will (aided by 
God’s grace), replacing his trust and love in God, that he 
can be restored ; only by his continuing to will it resolutely 
and perseveringly day by day, in the midst of temptations 
and perplexities and hindrances and discouragements, that 
man can be faithful- under his renewed probation, and 
recover his lost inheritance. 

Let us consider a little further what grace is, and how it 
acts, and then we shall have a clearer view of the whole 
subject of the relations of grace, and free-will, and the 
natural powers and faculties of the man. 

Grace is not a distinct sense or faculty in addition to 
those we have naturally, but it is a force which enters into 
them all, and gives them new vitality and efficiency. Grace 
acts with and through our natural faculties. It is impossible 
to draw a line where our natural power ends and the power 
of grace begins ; the supernatural force pervades the natural 
faculty. We see the grace in its results. What we could 
not have done naturally, grace has enabled us to do. 

Grace acts upon the will as well as upon all the other 
faculties, In the language of the Article, “It goes before 
(prevents) us that we may have a good will”; it, as it were, 
comes to the will and makes the proffer—it may be the 
urgent proffer—of its aid. If the will accepts the proffer, 
then grace combines itself with the will as a guiding and 
strengthening power. 

The will is the mainspring which sets the whole powers 
of the man in motion; when the will is aided by grace it 
sets them in motion in a right direction and with effective 
force. But grace also enters into all the rest of the faculties, 
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and gives them new vitality and power, and enables them 
to carry out effectively the motions of the will. Grace 
energises the whole man. Samson’s strength, as well as 
Solomon’s wisdom and St. John’s love, were the effect of 
grace. 

This grace is nothing else than a name for the operation 
cf the Holy Spirit indwelling in us. Look again at a man 
with his wonderful apparatus of bodily powers and senses, 
and mental and spiritual faculties. Search into the inner- 
most recesses of his being for that secret centre where 
reason and affection and will are enshrined. There, at the 
very fountain-head of his life, sits the Lord and Life-Giver, 
exercising a gentle, unseen, unceasing influence upon all 
the outfiowing streams of thought and feeling and resolve— 
the Life of his life. 

“Work out your own salvation” then “with fear and 
trembling, for it is God which worketh in you both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure” (Phil. ii. r2, 13). 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FAITH. 


We are all agreed on the necessity of faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ for salvation, in the first sense in which the word 
salvation is used on page 20. The object of this chapter is 
to impress upon you that faith is also necessary for working 
out your salvation in the second sense there used, and that 
this faith ought to be continually growing ; to counsel you to 
cultivate it; and to tell you how. 

What is faith? St. Paul gives us a text, which does not 
profess to be a scientific definition, but which admirably 
puts before us one great aspect of the grace: “Faith is the 
substance (=realisation) of things hoped for, the evidence 
(=conviction) of things not seen.” It is a kind of spiritual 
sense by which the soul perceives spiritual things, much as 
the mind perceives material things by means of the bodily 
senses. In a word, it is the soul’s sight of the unseen 
world. 

Many people have a too limited notion cf the scope of 
faith. They will say it is simply trusting in God. So it is ; 
but it is something besides that. Others will say it is believing 
in the great truths of the Gospel, especially in the Divinity 
of our Lord, and in His atonement for the sins of mankind. ° 
And if you put these two ideas together, and believe clearly 
and feel strongly that Christ made atonement for your sins, 
and so have a happy trust in God’s forgiveness and God’s 
love, they will say your faith is perfect. Faith is all this, 
and a great deal more than this. 
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I fall back on my definition of faith, that it is that faculty 
by which the soul sees the things of the spiritual world, as 
the bodily eyes see the things of the material world. That 
eyesight would be very imperfect which only perceived a 
few of the most prominent and brilliantly illuminated of the 
objects about it. I should call the man purblind who saw 
no better than that. So that faith is very imperfect which 
is only cognisant of the most obvious of the truths of the 
spiritual world. May I not call the man spiritually purblind 
who has no better faith than that ? 

A perfect eyesight sees all things around it clearly and 
accurately, in their true proportions and relations to one 
another. So a perfect faith sees all the things of the unseen 
world—sees them truly, and in their true relations. Further 
still, the best natural sight is capable of great improvement 
by cultivation. Teach a boy drawing, and he learns to 
observe the forms of objects much more correctly ; teach 
him painting, and he acquires a closer and truer observation 
and a keener sense of colour; teach him botany, and the 
other branches of natural history, and he sees a thousand 
things in tree and leaf and flower, in insect, bird, and 
beast, which he did not see before, though they were under 
his eyes. So faith, by education, learns to see -a thousand 
things in the spiritual world, which are under the eyes of 
ul who have faith at all, but which pass unobserved by 
many. 

My purpose is, to counsel you to cultivate this power of 
spiritual sight, and this habit of spiritual observation. 

But is not faith the gift of God? Yes, so Scripture tells 
us very plainly: “ By grace ye are saved, through faith ; and 
that (faith) not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” But, 
like all other of God’s gifts, He does not give it us in full 
measure once forall, but at first in such measure as we need 
and can profitably use it, and fresh measures of it as we 
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have profitably used those we had, and seek its increase. 
Therefore one way in which we are to cultivate our faith is 
by prayer for its increase. “ Lord, increase our faith.” But 
at the same time that we pray we must use means. 

1. Careful study of the Bible. It is there especially that God 
draws aside the curtain, and reveals the spiritual world to 
the eyes of our faith. As light is to the bodily eyes, reveai- 
ing to them the external world, so revelation is to faith. In 
the one case there are the eyes and there are the objects, 
but the eyes would not see them without the intervention 
of light ; so in the other case there is the faculty of the soul, 
faith, and there are the beings and transactions of the unseen 
world, but faith would not see them without revelation. 

Study the Bible diligently and constantly ; you will never 
have perceived all there is for your faith to see there. 
How long have you been looking about you in this world ? 
Have you yet seen all there is to see in the most familiar 
landscape, in the face that is dearest to you? So revelation 
unfolds to us so much in the unseen world that a lifetime is 
not long enough to see it all with the soul’s eye, and take it 
into the reason and the heart. 

2. Cultivate your faith by practice. Do not merely con- 
sider the things which are revealed to you in an abstract 
way, but get the habit of looking at them as realities, and of 
keeping them vividly and constantly before your soul’s eye. 

For example, do not merely believe in the abstract in 
God’s omnipresence, but try ail day long to see that God 
is present with you. Do not merely believe in God’s provi- 
dential government of the world, but try to see that God is 
overruling all that you do, and all that happens to you; try 
to see that ¢#zs, which is happening to you now, is brought 
to pass by God. 

~ 3. Practise faith in the details of religion. When you say 
your daily prayers, realise as vividly as you can that God is 
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present looking at you, listening to you, and that you kneel 
at His feet, looking into His face, and speaking to Him. 
When you penitently confess the faults and failings of the 
day, and earnestly ask pardon for Christ Jesus’ sake, realise 
that God does there and then forgive your faults, and that 
you go to sleep with God’s pardon, in God’s love. When 
you go to church, realise that God, though invisible, is 
as certainly there as He was in the Holy of Holies in 
His Temple at Jerusalem. Realise that the clergyman 
(however imperfect a person he may be) is God’s ambas- 
sador, authorised by Him to fulfil the functions of his 
mjnistration. Kealise that Jesus Christ Himself is present, 
offering your worship and your prayers before the present 
Godhead. Realise that in Holy Communion the memorial 
made of the sacrifice of the death of Christ is no mere 
empty symbol, but that it does plead effectually the benefits 
of His Passion. Realise when the minister gives you the 
bread and wine that Christ gives Himself to you to be the 
food of your soul. 

Practise your faith in the details of daily life. Realise 
that your profession, or trade, or occupation, is your 
“calling” ; that God has called you to it, and that in per- 
forming its duties you are fulfilling your “ ministry ’— work- 
ing for God.* When you begin a piece of work, think that 
God takes it and puts it into your hands to do, and stands 
by and watches you do it; and when you present it to Him 
finished, that He smiles approval, and pays you in blessings. 
‘That everything that happens, God sees and allows te 
happen, and will make it work together with all other things 
that happen, for good to you if you love Him. Realise that 
every person you have to deal with, God has sent to you 
that you may do hiin some good; nay, that it is Christ 


* «That every member of Thy Holy Church in his vocation and 
ministry, may truly and godly serve Thee.” (2nd Collect for Good Friday.) 
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coming in His members, that you may do Him service. 
The medizval legend is really a beautiful allegory, and I 
think was not intended by its author to be mistaken for any- 
thing else than a beautiful allegory, which tells us how a 
king riding along the highway, with his knights and ladies, 
saw a poor leper in the slough by the roadside ; and when 
his attendants shrank from him, the king dismounted and put 
the beggar on his own horse, and walked beside him to the 
palace, and there bathed and clothed and placed him in his 
own seat at the banquet, and waited on him, and finally put 
him to sleep in his own bed, while he lay on the page’s 
pallet at his feet. And in the night he had a vision. The 
room was suddenly full of light; and he looked, and saw that 
it was our Lord rising from the bed, and it was His glory which 
filled the room with light. And he awoke, and ran to the 
bed, and it was empty, and the beggar was seen no more. 

Cultivate your faith, and you will certainly find that it will 
grow both in clearness and in breadth of vision. At first it 
sees only indistinctly. In the twilight you are not sure of 
the object you see; but as your eyes get used to the 
twilight, or as the night brightens, you see it clearly; you 
recognise its features, you know it. When you first look up 
into the sky you see only one or two stars, but as you gaze 
one seems to come out of heaven, and another, until at 
last the whole heaven is studded with stars. So it will be 
with your faith. 

It is a great strength and happiness to have a great faith. 
Then you can walk through life wisely, boldly, happily, 
because you see where you are going, and what surrounds 
you. The man with little faith goes always hesitatingly and 
anxiously, because he has to grope through life like a pur- 
blind man; and he stumbles here, and wanders out of the 
way there ; happy if at last, through God’s great mercy, he 
do not fall into some irrecoverable abyss. 
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The simple view of faith which I have given you here is 
sufficient for our present purpose, but it is perhaps well to 
say that it is not a complete view of the complex operation 
of faith. Faith is not mere spiritual sight, however clear in 
perception and complete in its range of objects. Faith is 
not an act of the intellectual part of man only ; it is an act 
of the whole man. The heart must go forth to embrace the 
God and Saviour whom the intellect receives. The choice 
of the will must concur with the assent of the reason and 
the affections of the heart, and control the whole forces of 
our being and the whole tenor of our life in conformity with 
that which has been revealed to our faith. 
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CHASE RRS Vo 
THE USE OF MEANS. 


Many people think that the soul, once quickened, is to grow 
of itself, and flourish and bloom like a wild flower without 
care and attendance. Our Lord’s comparison is to a vine, 
which needs fencing in, digging about and manuring, water- 
ing and weeding, training and pruning. 

Some people think God gives grace capriciously—to this 
soul and not to that, to the same soul at one time and not at 
another. On the contrary, the kingdom of grace is as much 
a kingdom of law and order as the kingdom of nature is. In 
nature we know that if certain means are employed certain 
results will inevitably follow, so that we know how to act, 
and what to look for as the result of our acts ; and life would be 
an aimless confusion were it not so. So it is in grace ; there 
are certain means to be used, which will be followed by 
certain results, so that we know how to act and what will 
follow. 

To some people this seems like tying God up to means :— 
Does not Scripture say, “ He will have mercy on whom He 
will have mercy”? Yes, but not capriciously, but according 
to certain great principles, which He has revealed for our 
guidance. Does it not say of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, “ The wind bloweth where it listeth”? Yes, but the 
wind blows according to certain laws, though the conditions 
of the atmospheric problem are often so complex that they 
baffle all our calculation ; Lut not always; we see the exist- 
ence of law even here ‘The sailor puts his ship into the 
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trade winds, and need neither touch a sail nor change the 
helm for weeks together; even the hurricane has its laws, 
and the scientific captain calculates its orbit, and not only 
puts himself out of the line of its violence, but even uses it 
to speed him on his course. 

I do not tie God to His means; I only say that He will 
act consistently in these means. He may give His grace in 
a thousand ways besides, or He may not, but He will cer- 
tainly give His grace through the means of His own appoint- 
ment. God may give rain from heaven this day or that, but 
I can always go and get water at the perennial springs. 

I earnestly counsel you to have a perfect confidence in 
the means of grace, and not to expect to make any progress 
in the Christian life without a diligent and right use of the 
means. Learn of the spiritual life from the physical life, for 
there is a deep and true analogy between them. God alone 
gives physical life, and only He can keep it alive, but if we 
do not use foed our life will die within us ; God only gives 
spiritual life, and only He can keep it alive, but it is His 
pleasure to keep it alive and vigorous by the use of proper 
nourishment, and if we do not use spiritual food, our spiritual 
life will die quite as surely. 

Again, as the body needs many things for its healthy life— 
as fresh air, wholesome food of various kinds, healthful 
exercise—so it is with the soul’s life. It needs many things: as 
prayer ; reading God’s Word and spiritual books ; the Holy 
Communion ; and constant practice in holy living, which is 
the healthful exercise without which food alone will not 
support the soul in health. Of each of these in their turn 
T shall have something to say. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
PRAYER. 


First of all the means of grace, first in order of time, first 
in importance, is prayer. It is impossible to exaggerate its 
importance. It is the breath of spiritual life. 

If you have the slightest doubt whether God really hears 
prayer and answers it, lose no time in going into the 
question and getting a solution of your doubts; for the 
doubt is a paralysis of spiritual activity. 

Look at your Bible—not at a text here and there, but at 
the whole tenor of it from beginning to end. It is built 
upon the assumption that God hears and answers prayer ; it 
gives a thousand instances of it. 

The difficulty which some people find in believing in 
prayer arises from the regular operation of the Laws of 
Nature. But we see other powers in nature besides these 
constant blind forces, such as the powers of intelligence and 
will. We see men every hour of the day arresting or using 
the forces of natnre by the power of their will, so as to 
produce results which they desire. It is a law of nature 
that a stone should fall to the earth, but I grasp it with my 
hand and it does not fall; my will is here a modifying 
influence. According to the law of gravitation my out- 
stretched arm ought to fall to my side, but by the power 
of my will I keep it outstretched. My intelligence can use 
the constant action of the natural forces and make them 
my servants. I enlist one law of nature in my service to 
modify the action of another. And if men can avail them- 
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selves of the laws of nature to effect their purposes, cannot 
God’s wisdom so manipulate the laws of nature as to effect 
His will without suspending their constant operation? Or 
cannot God interpose and modify their action by His 
almighty will ? 

But it is a mere assumption that God has implanted in 
inatter certain forces which act constantly of themselves, 
and it may be an erroneous assumption. There are sound 
scientific reasons for believing that there is only one kind of 
natural energy, to which we give different names according to 
its different modes of manifestation: in one shape we call 
it electricity ; in another gravitation ; in another heat ; but 
these are all different modes of one energy ; and there are 
sound theological reasons for believing that this one energy, 
which pervades the universe, is ncthing else than the omni- 
present and infinitely active will of God. 

Othe: people have an idea that though God could mani- 
pulate on arrest the natural forces, yet His infinite wisdom is 
not likely to be influenced .in its action by the requests of 
men, which are often foolish, and always (they think) unne- 
cessary. God, they say, must know better than we what 
is good for us, since He is all-w ise; and will give it without 
our asking, since He is all.good. This is an @ friort 
argument, based on our supposed knowledge of the nature 
of God and what must consequently be His conduct, and 
is worth nothing against His own revelation that He does 
,ear prayer and is influenced by it. Why, though God 
knows our necessities before we ask, He should bid us 
ask ; and why, though He is all-good, He should let His 
providence wait upon our prayers; these are only two 
out of the ten thousand “whys” which man’s curiosity 
asks, to which God has not thought proper to give a 
“wherefore.” . 


The Bible, I say, is full of miracles, full of special provi- 
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dences, full of assertions and examples of the flexible action 
of God’s ordinary providence, watching over every creature 
from moment to moment, and swayed hither and thither by 
the feeble breath of prayer. 

Then why does not God hear the mother praying for her 
lying child, but lets it die ? and why does He not hear the 
cry of the sinking crew, but lets the waves overwhelm them? 
He pvors hear them, and does give the tenderest answer 
which infinite wisdom and omnipotence can give. You 
cannot understand it! No, there are ten thousand painful 
facts in this mystery of life which we cannot understand ; 
but where Reason is baffled, and cries out “ Why doest thou 
thus ?” Faith is calm, and trusts, and waits. 

What is prayer? In its widest sense it includes all the 
intercourse of the soul with God, in meditation and colloquy, 
as well as in praise, thanksgiving, confession, petition, and 
intercession. 

How does the soul hold intercourse with God? We form 
in our minds the thoughts which we desire to express, and 
God reads them off the tablet of our hearts. Thus we 
communicate with God. But does God communicate with 
us? Remember that prayér is to a great extent a subject of 
faith ; it is not cognisable by the senses. You do not expect 
to hear God speak to you in an audible voice, as when He 
spake with Moses face to face as a man talketh with his 
friend. Or even to be conscious, like Elijah, of a still 
small voice in your soul, speaking in articulate language. 
But there are times when there steals into the soul of the 
kneeling worshipper a sweet consciousness of God’s presence ; 
and there are times when, in colloquy with God, thoughts 
leap into our souls, and we ourselves answer our Own utter- 
ance, with a consciousness that the answer is not all our 
own; and we do oftén rise from our knees with a’ perfect 
assurance that we have been indeed with God, and have 
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beld communion with Him. And even when we have not 
these sensible perceptions of God’s presence we are sure 
that He always is present to us in prayer, and receives gra- 
ciously the utterance of our souls, whether we have any 
sensible apprehension of it or not ; and God silently in His 
providence always gives a practical answer to cur faithful 
requests. 

I appeal to the experience of any one accustomed to 
devout meditation whether in the secret thoughts of his 
soul God has not sometimes communed with him. I appeal 
to every man of prayer whether God has not often and often 
given him in His providence the most unmistakable answers 
to his petitions. 

I have a few words to say both about the matter and the 
manner of your prayers. 

I. As to their matter. I am sometimes asked whether it 
is better to have a form of private prayer, or to pour out the 
thoughts and feelings of the moment in one’s own words, 
I think it is better to combine the two methods. Our 
regular devotions should not be merely unconsidered effu- 
sions of the thoughts and feelings of the moment. There 
should be system in them. There should ordinarily be all 
the parts of prayer. 

1. Praise, that is the utterance to God of our sense of 
awe and admiration and love for His greatness and glory 
and goodness. 

2. Thanksgiving, for His mercies in creation, preservation, 
providence, redemption, grace, to us and ours. 

3- Confession of sin, and prayer for pardon. 


4. Petition, for those things we need and desire for soul 
and body. 


5. Intercession, for others. 


Wor the most part we shall have daily the same general 
subjects for praise and thanksgiving, the same things to ask 
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for ourselves and others. If we do not deliberately begin 
with a form of words in which to express these things, we 
shall gradually, by frequent repetition of the same thoughts, 
fall into a certain form of expressing them ; and it is, per- 
haps, better to adopt such a form in the first instance. At 
some times one’s soul is more elevated than at others, our 
consciousness of God’s presence is more vivid, our thoughts 
of Him more sublime, and clothe themselves in loftier words, 
which seem to come burning to our lips. It is the thoughts 
and words of such times of fervent devotion that we want to 
catch, and remember, and use at other times, to kindle our 
souls to a similar warmth of fervour. Perhaps, in default of 
the skill to catch and retain the thoughts and words of such’ 
exceptional times, it is well to choose out of the many forms 
of prayer which have been written by holy men (Bishop 
Wilson’s “Sacra Privata,” Bishop Andrewes’ “ Private 
Devotions,” &c.), some one which may afford a model to 
us less skilled in prayer. It is well, perhaps, to choose a 
form of prayer whose expressions are a little higher than the 
ordinary level of our thoughts, so that we have to make an 
effort to rise up to them ; and yet not so much above us that 
we cannot with an effort appropriate them as our own, for 
that would be to fall into unreality. 

But while some such form, either carefully prepared by 
yourself or borrowed from another, forms the constant 
substance of your devotions, I would urge you not to be 
content with that. Insert special topics into it freely ; vary 
it as the facts of your life and the devotional feeling of the 
moment may lead you. Or add to the invariable part of 
your devotions a variable part, according to the ever-varying 
needs of your exterior and interior life, and to the ever- 
varying feelings of your soul towards God. 

II. As to the manner of your prayers. 

I cannot impress upon you strongly enough how much 
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depends upon the faith and fervour of your devotions. With 
this in view the first thing you have to do is to have a very 
vivid realisation of God’s presence to you in prayer. You 
may perhaps find the following suggestions useful. 

Make a careful preparation. Stand for a moment and 
think what it is you are going to do. You are going into 
the presence of Almighty God to seek an audience of Him ; 
do not fling yourself into that awful presence with less 
ceremony than you would use in addressing your next door 
neighbour. In seeking an interview with him you would 
at least knock at the door and wait to be bidden to enter, 
and you would begin with some words of courtesy before 
you entered upon your business. 

Then kneel down with great reverence of attitude ; not 
lounging against the side of your bed, or propping yourself 
comfortably against a chair, but kneeling in an attitude of 
reverence. Think, again, what it is you are doing. I sup- 
pose you usually kneel at prayer, and shut your eyes, and 
clasp your hands. What do you mean by these gestures ? 
When you thus clasp your hands in the attitude of prayer, 
it is like the knock at the palace door, asking for admission 
to the presence of God. You shut your eyes to exclude the 
world of sense and to pass into the world of the unseen. 
Do you then see nothing with the eyes of your faith? It is 
as if two bright angels drew aside the curtains of the door 
of the presence chamber at your knock, and disclosed to 
the eyes of your faith God sitting upon His throne, sur- 
rounded by all the glorious court of heaven, and you 
kneeling before Him. Yet be not dismayed, for see the 
Mediator, God and man, stands beside you to take yout 
praises and prayers and intercessions into His hands and 
present them before the throne; and the Holy Spirit is 
within you inspiring you with the spirit of prayer. When 
you have thus, as vividly as at that time you can, realised 
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God’s presence, then begin with as much intentness of mind 
and as much fervour of spirit as you can to offer up your 
worship and to present your petitions before Him. T ake 
time over the preparation, take pains with it. All the energy 
of all your being ought to be called forth and put into this 
highest act of your daily life, this daily communion of your 
soul with God. 

Notwithstanding all the pains you take, you will find, I 
have no doubt, that you are troubled with wandering thoughts 
in your prayers. 

It is one of the points on which one is most frequently 
consulted. “I am so troubled with wandering thoughts in 
prayer. I have tried my utmost and cannot control them. 
Is it sinful? Does it altogether spoil my prayers? How 
can I prevent it?” First let me tell you that it is not an 
infirmity which is peculiar to you. It is not only novices in 
the religious life who have to grieve over distracted prayers, 
but even mature and holy persons. There is some consola- 
tion in knowing that it is not any special coldness or want of 
earnestness in one’s self. 

No doubt it is an infirmity. No doubt it does make our 
prayers less perfect. But so far as the wandering of thought 
is involuntary it is not sin ; God is not angry with us for it. 
He does not refuse to hear our prayers though thus imper- 
fect. If God would accept nothing from us but what is 
perfect, alas! we should have nothing to offer; but He 
graciously accepts our poor endeavours, through the merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ. 

But we ought to strive earnestly to cure the fault, and to 
this end let us examine into its causes. The truth is that 
to persons unaccustomed to long and intense concentration 
of mind upon any subject, it is more difficult than people 
suppose to concentrate the thoughts and keep them fixed. 
The process of thought c<eems to be this, that there is a 
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stream of ideas constantly passing through the mind, and 
we arrest one here and there by directing our attention upon 
it, and the rest pass by unheeded, and sometimes we are 
hardly conscious of them. But when we have arrested one, 
it requires a sustained effort to retain it; those behind are, 
as it were, pushing it forward and anxicus for their turn. 
An instant’s relaxation of the attention, and the arrested 
thought at once moves on and another presents itself; and 
the power of attention with most people is very feeble and 
intermittent. 

You see, then, that so far these wandering thoughts in 
prayer are an infirmity, and therefore are not a sin. 

But no doubt the inattention is often partly our own fault. 
Our minds are habitually so full of worldly thoughts, and so 
deeply interested in them, and we take so inadequate an 
interest in religious subjects, that our attention is sooner 
tired in prayer than it ought to be. We may not altogether 
acquit ourselves of blame. 

How can we prevent these wanderings of thought ? There 
are two causes, and so there will be two remedies. The 
first remedy is, to cultivate a habit of concentration of mind 
upon any subject of which we are thinking, or any book 
we are reading, and that habit will serve us also in medita- 
tion and prayer. 

The other remedy is, at the time of prayer to make a 
very earnest preparation, and to try to retain the effect of 
that preparation throughout our prayers. In other words, 
to retain a vivid consciousness of God’s presence, and to 
maintain the energy of our mind and the fervency of om 
spirit in our communion with Him. Of course a third 
great remedy is prayer for special grace, the grace of recol- 
lection and of the spirit of prayer. 

Let me add a word about the management of these wan- 
dering thoughts. Do not let them distress you too much. 
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Do not begin to think about the wandering, and to regret 
it, and so let your thoughts run away in this new direction. 
This only adds to your distraction. Do not begin your 
prayers all over again. Calmly recall your thoughts, and 
continue your meditation or your prayer, and at the end 
ask pardon for the faults and imperfections even of your 
worship. In public worship do not try to go back and 
recover the part of the psalm or the prayer which you have 
lost. That is only to continue the distraction. When you 
recover yourself, quietly take up the service exactly where 
you find it, and go on with it. Perhaps you have not lost 
all the benefit of that to which your mind was blank. You 
may have been sustained on the wings of the devotion of 
your brethren. At the end you can pray that God will 
forgive your involuntary fault, and give you an interest in 
the prayers of His Church. Consider for your comfort. 
There are three parts in prayer: 1. The sense of being in 
God’s presence ; 2. The attention to the words which are 
being presented to Him; 3. The fervent intention of your 
spirit. It may be that a person with a deep sense of God's 
presence, and a fervent intention of worship and _ prayer, 
prays more acceptably, even in his involuntary wanderings 
of thought, than a person whose attention is fixed on the 
words without any sense of God’s presence, and with little 
fervour of soul. 

Only mark carefully this caution. If you begin to think 
that attention to the words is not, then, of much importance, 
and allow yourself to be lost in wandering thoughts, if you do 
not make every endeavour to prevent them from wandering, 
they cease to be involuntary, they cease to be excusable, 
they become sinful, and they do vitiate your prayers. 

Lastly, remember what I said prayer is—the very breath 
of spiritual life. “ Pray without ceasing.” Pray about 
everything, your soul and your body, your business and 
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your pleasures. Try to be always conscious of God’s 
presence ; let your heart be often talking to Him. Let the 
habitual attitude of your being be that of one who stands 
before God, and your whole life one of appeal to Him and 
dependence upon Him, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


A very important part of our duty is the public worship of 
Almighty God, and it is often very ill performed even by 
very regular church-goers. 1 am very desirous that you 
should fulfil this duty well, because you will find it a great 
means of grace. 

That you may perform it well, study the subject and under- 
stand its principles. I will briefly suggest the most im- 
portant of them. 

First consider the place of worship. Our common reli- 
gious habits presuppose a certain sacredness in the church: 
we take off our hats when we enter it; we do not use it for 
any secular purpose ; but have you realised that the source 
of this sacredness is that Gop IS THERE? God is every 
where by the attribute of His omnipresence, but God has 
been pleased to manifest a special presence in certain 
localities. He said to Moses from the burning bush, ‘* Draw 
not nigh hither ; put thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is noly ground.” Jacob said of the 
place of his visicn of the heavenly stair, “ How dreadful is 
this place! this is none other than the house of God; this is 
the gate of heaven; and he called the name of the place 
Beth-el,” the House of God, and it became afterwards the 
chief place of worship of Jacob and his family. 

When Israel dwelt in tents, journeying through the wil- 
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derness, God had a royal tent pitched in the midst of the 
camp, and there He dwelt among the people, and mani- 
fested His presence in the visible symbol of the Shechinah. 
And when Israel had settled in the Promised Land, and had 
taken possession of the “ goodly houses which they builded 
net,” they built God a palace in the capital city ; and God 
came visibly down from heaven in the symbol of the She- 
chinah, and took possession of it, and continued there 
enthroned on the mercy-seat between the cherubim. 

And do you think because the Temple is no more, 
God no longer manifests His presence to His worshipping 
people? Under the old dispensation this special manifesta- 
tion was confined to one place. But we know that the 
Christian dispensation is one of greater grace and nearness 
to God; and that God is everywhere present with those 
“who worship Him in spirit and in truth” (John iy. 24). 
But as certain places are set apart for public worship we 
count them holy, as dedicated to holy uses, and to the 
service of God. Our Reformers teach us the truth in one © 
of the homihes authoritatively put forth as conveying sound 
doctrine. In the homily for the repairing and keeping clean 
of churches, they claim for our churches the same care and 
reverence which God commanded to be shown to His 
Temple in Jerusalem. ‘Some neither regarding godliness, 
nor the place of godly exercise, will say the Temple in the old 
law . . . had great promises annexed toit . . . To this may 
be easily answered . . . that our churches are not destitute 
of promises, forasmuch as our Saviour Christ saith, ‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in My Name, there am I 
in the midst among them.’ <A great number, therefore, 
coming to church together in the name of Christ have there, 
that is to say, in the church, their God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ present among the congregation of His faithful people, 
by His grace, by His favour and godly assistance, according 
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to His most assured and comfortable promises. Why, then, 
ought not Christian people to build them churches and 
temples, having as great promises of the presence of God 
as ever had Salomon for the material temple which he did 
buiid? . . . Not meaning hereby that the Lord, whom the 
heaven of heavens is not able to hold or comprise, doth 
dwell in the church of lime and stone, made with man’s 
hands, as wholly and only contained there within, and 
nowhere else; for so He never dwelt in Salomon’s temple.” 

The Reformers thus teach us that we as well as the Jews 
have a special promise of God’s presence in our churches. 
Our old customs of taking off the hat on entering church, 
kneeling to say a private prayer immediately we have reached 
our seat, sitting quietly and silently till the service begins— 
are based upon the above promise of our Lord’s presence, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My Name.” 

Then consider who it is who offers the Divine service. 
Christians are not there merely as private individuals who 
have come to say our private prayers ; we are there in our 
corporate character, and have come to render our common 
worship. But what is our corporate character? Surely we 
are the mystical body of Christ. And the Head is not 
absent from us, “ Where two or three are gathered together 
in My Name ”—and we are never more certainly gathered 
in His Name than when we are assembled for Divine 
service—we have His promise, “ there am I in the midst 
yf them.” It is the mystical body which offers the wor- 
ship. But where the body is there the Spirit will also be. 
It is not merely you and I who are saying our prayers with 
what attention and reverence we can, it is the mystical 
Body of Christ which offers the worship, and the Spirit Who 
gives it depth and fervour. 

And what is the worship we offer? Is it a mere human wor- 
ship in words of our own inventing? No; the worship which 
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we offer to God has been revealed to us by God. Our worship 
is divided into two parts—the Eucharist and the Prayers. 

First consider the Eucharist. The sacrifice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the great central fact of religion. Faith in 
the atonement through His precious blood is the great cen- 
tral doctrine of religion. An outward rite, by which we show 
forth that sacrifice, and declare our faith in it, and plead it 
before the mercy-seat, is the great central act of religious 
worship. That outward rite has always been, not of man’s 
inventing, but of God’s appointment. Before the great 
sacrifice was actually offered, the divinely-appointed rite for 
showing it before God, and declaring faith in it, and pleading 
it, was the rite of sacrifice of slain beasts. Since the true 
Sacrifice was actually offered, the rite appointed by our Lord 
Himself for showing it before God, and declaring our faith 
in it, and pleading the precious blood-shedding, has been 
the bread and wine of the Eucharist. 

What our Eucharistic worship really is, then, is this, the 
mystical body of Christ, offering in solemn worship before 
God the divinely-appointed memorial, and pleading the 
atonement. 

But we do not go merely to offer to God, we go to receive 
from God. What is it we receive from God? ‘This holy 
Eucharist, rightly received, is the application of the pre- 
cious blood to our souls and bodies washing away their 
stains*. It is the feeding of our souls with the body and 
plood of Christ, filling them with strength and refreshment. + 
It is the more entire communication of Christ to us, as by 
it we become very members incorporate in His mystical 
body.} 

* “Our sinful bodies . .. made clean by His body, and our souls 
washed through His most precious blood.’? Prayer before Consecration. 

+ “Then we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood.” 

+ “Then we dwell in Christ, and Christ in us; we are one with Christ. 


and Christ with us.” Exhortation, Con:munion Service. 
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Consider the Morning and Evening Prayer. ‘There is a 
preparation, consisting of a text, address, confession, and 
absolution, prefixed in the Second Book of Edward VI., 
in 1552; and there are some special prayers and thanks- 
givings added at the end at the same period. But the body 
of the worship consists of three parts— 

t. The Psalms. 
2. The Lessons and Canticles. 
3. The Prayers. 

1. The Book of Psalms consists of prayers and praises and 
thanksgivings, which were sung in the Temple in worship of 
God. They were inspired by the Holy Ghost, in order to 
be thus used in Divine worship. And they have been used 
ever since, without any break, in the Christian Church, which 
has succeeded to the Jewish Temple. There is this dif- 
ference : the Jews knew that many of the Psalms were pro- 
phetic, and spake of Christ ; we know still better how full 
the Psaims are of Christ and His Church, and in using them 
in Divine worship we use them in the fulness and depth of 
this Christian meaning. 

Again, then, we find the worship which the body of Christ 
offers, through the Spirit, to the Eternal Father, is not of 
man’s invention, but of inspiration. 

>. The Lessons are the inspired Word of God, so ar- 
ranged that the whole revelation which God has given to man 
is read through yearly, and the New Testament twice a 
year. 

The Canticles, which are sung after the Lessons, are 
thanksgivings to God for this revelation of Himself in His 
Word. ‘They have reference to the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the great subject of this revelation ; 
and are thus a thanksgiving for God’s revelation of Himself, 
not only in the Word of Scripture, but also in the incarnate 
Word. 
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3. The Prayers, of which the Lord’s Prayer is the centre 
and chief part—the prayer which our Lord gave His 
people that therewith they might approach God. 

In the Morning and Evening Prayer, then, we have for 
the most part an inspired worship, which the mystical body 
of Christ offers up to the glory of the Father. 

Qualify yourself to take your full and proper part in this 
glorious worship. Study your Prayer-book ; study the prin- 
ciples of worship, of which I have thus given you a glimpse 
study the Christian meaning of the Psalms. 

When you come to church, prepare yourself: ‘ Keep 
thy foot when thou comest to the house of God.” Wher 
you enter it, have a vivid realisation, by faith, of God’s 
glorious presence there, and worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. Take your part in all the worship with all the 
energy of mind and all the fervour of spirit of which you 
are capable, and you will find that your attendance at the 
house of God becomes quite a different thing to you from 
that of the ordinary formal church-goer. You will often 
feel such a consciousness of the reality and giory of the 
transaction, that you’ will exclaim, with Jacob, This is 
indeed “none other than the house of God, this is the 
gate of heaven.” You will say, with the apostle, when he 
had a glimpse of Christ in His glory on the Mount of 
‘Transfiguration, “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 
You will be able to enter into the Psalmist’s words, when 
absent from Jerusalem, “Like as the hart desireth the 
watut-brooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, O God. My 
soul is athirst for God, yea, even for the living God. When 
shall I come to appear before the presence of God?” 
(Ps, xlil. 1, 2, Prayer-book version). ‘O how amiable are 
Thy dwellings, Thou Lord of hosts. My soul hath a desire 
and longing to enter into the courts of the Lord” (Ps. 1xxxiv, 
1, 2, Prayer-book version). 
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RELIGIOUS READING. 


{ suppose that there are many who say their daily prayers, 
and go to church on Sunday, but who never read their Bible 
for themselves; and many who do read it as a duty, but 
who would confess, if they had the courage to do so, that 
they find it a tedious duty, and do not seem to get much 
good by it. Why is this ? 

I think it is not always because of any real aversion to 
spiritual reading, but rather from a mistaken way of reading. 
I suppose the truth to be, that such people have been familiar 
with the mere facts of the Bible from youth, and when they 
read the Bible for themselves in a cursory way, they get 
no new facts from it—at least none striking enough to 
interest their minds—and therefore they find it dull, I 
suppose, again, that they find so much in the Bible which 
they really do not understand, that they naturally get tired 
of the irksome task of reading it. I think what they need 
is to read with a good commentary, which would help them 
to understand the many difficulties which the Bible presents 
to the ordinary reader, which would throw new light on the 
old facts, and which, above all, would help them to get 
at the spiritual teaching of the Bible. 

If all this applies to you, I strongly advise you to obtain 
the Commentary on the New Testament* published by the 
8 .P.C.K. First, it has this merit, that it is so cheap as to 


* The Commentary on the Old Testament is in preparation. The 


first two volumes have been already published. [Ed.] 
F 
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bring it within almost everybody’s reach. It is in two hand- 
some volumes: vol.i. containingthe Gospels; vol. 11. the Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation. The volumes may be bought 
separately at 3s. each (subscribers’ price). Begin by reading 
the first volume. It divides the sacred history into short 
natural sections, one of which is sufficient for your “ daily 
portion.” The notes give real help in understanding dif 
ficulties. But especially they suggest the spiritual lessons 
of the history ; giving help enough and not too much—viz., 
suggesting trains of thought and leaving you to think them 
out for yourself. I think if you would take up the Gospels 
again, and read them with this Commentary, you would find 
your Bible reading both interesting and profitable, and you 
would be led on then to read the Acts and Epistles, and 
then the Psalms and the rest of the Old Testament in the 
same way. 

A very good time for this devotional reading is before or 
after your prayers, either in the morning or the evening, as your 
occupations and opportunities of privacy and quiet permit. 
If you do it on your knees, meditating leisurely upon it, pray- 
ing over it, trying to apply it to yourself, and trying to carry 
away some definite truth or lesson, some encouragement or 
warning, you will thus, perhaps, derive the greatest spiritual 
profit from it. ; 

I strongly recommend the reading of some other books 
which help to a clearer and deeper understanding of the 
Bible; this is to be done in addition to your devotional 
reading of the Bible, and may be done of an evening, or 
for an hour on a Sunday morning or afternoon. If you 
plead that you have not time for much religious reading, 
ask yourself how much time you spend over the news- 
paper and over books of amusement, and leave your 
conscience to settle the question. 

I recommend such books as Stanley’s “Sinai and Pales- 
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tine,” as giving new interest and meaning to the Old Testa- 
ment history ; and Conybeare and Howson’s “St. Paul,” 
as answering the same good end for the Acts and Epistles.* 
Let me strongly advise systematic reading. Do not 
merely dip into the Bible here and there without any plan. 
One system might be to take the leading events of the 


religious history of mankind and study them with care, so 


as to see their religious meaning and connection. As, the 
creation of the world, of man, the fall, the promise of the 
seed of the woman, the flood, the covenant with Noah, 
the dispersion of Babel, the call and history of Abraham, 
the history of Joseph, the deliverance from Egypt, the 
wanderings in the wilderness, the conquest of the Promised 
Land, the histories of Samuel, of Saul, of David, of Solomon, 
of Jeroboam, of Ahab, the captivity, the return and re- 
building of the Temple, the history of the Maccabees. At 
another time read the Book of Psalms, trying, by help of a 
commentary, to enter into their Christian meaning; at 
another, stuly a Gospel carefully all through ; at another, 
the Epistle to the Romans, to the Ephesians, the Exhortations 
to the Seven Churches in the Revelation, the descriptions of 
heaven and the heavenly worship in the same book. 

You would find it useful sometimes for your longer even- 
ing or Sunday readings to read a book straight through, 
without notes, so as to get a comprehensive view of it as a 
whole, as the Books of Job, or of Ruth, a Gospel, an Epistle. 

There are other spiritual books which many people find 
helpful, as the “Imitation of Christ,” Dean Goulburn’s 
“ Personal Religion,” &c. 

Have aclear understanding of your object in reading, viz. :— 
To learn Who and what God is from the revelation He has 


* It may be well to mention here that the S.P.C.K. has in preparation, 
by distinguished men, a series of volumes illustrative of life in the great 
heathen centres in St. Paul’s time. [Ed. | 
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made of Himself in His Word—your relations to Him, His 
mode of dealing with men, His will with regard to you. 
To get Christ before your mind as a real living Person—His 
being, as God, as man ; His human character, His life-—as a 
real living person ; zozv living, not only in heaven, but still here 
upon earth ; present beside you every day and all day long ; 
a real, ever-present, loving, acting Person, to Whom your 
thoughts are to be always turning for grace, guidance, sym- 
pathy, approval. To feed your soul on the words of God, 
which enter as really into the constitution of your mind and 
soul, as the food you eat enters into the constitution of your 
blood, bones, sinews, and nerves. 


CHATTER? AI. 


HOLY COMMUNION. 


Tue Holy Communion is the greatest of the appointed 
means of grace, and a right use of it is of the utmost im- 
portance to your growth in the spiritual life. In approach- 
ing the subject, I think it not unnecessary to caution you 
against the prevalent erroneous way of regarding the Holy 
Communion. In spite of the rapid spread of sounder 
views, a glance at the religious habits of our congregations 
is enough to show that, in the opinion of the majority, the 
morning prayer is the Church’s great act of Divine worship, 
and the sermon its great means of benefiting our souls ; 
that the Holy Communion is an extra service, which or- 
dinary Christians are not required to attend, but for which 
some persons of an exceptionally devout turn of mind 
choose to stay after the first service is over; that it is very 
praiseworthy in them, and that no doubt persons of that 
temperament derive a certain emotional delight and even a 
certain mysterious spiritual benefit from it. 

This is not the view of Holy Communion put before us in 
Holy Scripture, and in the authoritative teaching of the 
Church of England. It is not the view of the early Fathers 
of the Church, or of the great writers of the Reformation. 
The view of the Scriptures, the Fathers, the Reformation, 
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and the Prayer-book is, I beheve, truly stated in these 
two propositions. The Holy Communion is— 

First, The great act of worship which God has appointed 
for showing forth our faith in the atonement of the death of 
Christ, and for pleading it before the throne of grace. 

Second, It is one of the chief means which Christ has 
ordained for conveying to our souls the benefits of His 
redemption. 

I must refer you to some one of the many little books 
which have been written on this subject for fuller help to 
understand the doctrine, and to prepare yourself for the re- 
ception of the Holy Communion. But it is too important a 
matter to be so dismissed. I must give you here at least 
a general outline of the doctrine, and some counsels on the 
use, of this means of grace. 

And first for the proposition that this is the great act which 
God has appointed for showing forth our faith in the 
atonement of the death of Christ, and pleading it before the 
throne of grace. 

There has only been one true religion from the beginning 
to the present day, and that the religion of Christ. That is 
to say, the cardinal doctrine of true religion has always 
been faith in the pardon of sin, and in restoration to eternal 
life, through the death of the Savi lour ; and the central act 
of worship has always consisted in some significant act 
showing forth faith in this death and pleading it before God. 

Immediately after the fall God appeared to our first 
parents, hiding themselves in guilty fear and shame, and 
gave them the promise of a Saviour ; taught them, we may 
infer, to show their faith in Him, and to seek remission by 
the sheds of blood in the rite of sacrifice ; and then 
clothed them in the skins of the slain lambs, typical of 
clothing them in the garment of the righteousness of 
Christ. 
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That mystical rite of sacrifice continued to be the chief 
act of worship. Consider the sacrifices of Abel, Noah, and 
the Patriarchs; the sacrifice of Isaac; the Passover ; the 
daily sacrifices of the Tabernacle and Temple. The striking 
rite had so impressed itself on the minds of men, that even 
amidst all corruptions of religion this act continued to hold 
its place as the great act of worship in all religions. 

On the evening of the day on which was offered the actual 
sacrifice, to which all this long line of symbols pointed, our 
Lord ordained that the memorial of His one great sacrifice 
should be continued for ever. But instead of the flesh 
and blood of the slain beast, henceforth bread was to 
signify the body, and wine the blood of the Lamb 
of God. 

Accordingly we read that it was one of the characteristic 
rites of the primitive Christians that “they continued 
steadfastly in the breaking of the bread”; and again, that 
“they continued daily with one accord”... “breaking the 
bread at the house”; and that when the disciples came 
together on the first day of the week at Troas, it was “to 
break the bread” ; and when the Corinthians came together 
it was for the purpose of eating the Lord’s Supper. 

I say then that as the atonement of the death of Christ 
is the central fact of true religion, so the showing forth of 
that death has been the divinely appointed act of worship, 
from the beginning to the present day. The ancient sacri- 
fices were types and shadows pointing to it in the future ; 
the Eucharists of Christ’s Church are memorials of it as 
accomplished. Whatever other rites of worship may be 
added, or whatever words of prayer or praise may ac- 
company them, this great symbolical act of faith in the 
atonement, and of pleading it before the throne, is the great 
and divinely appointed act of the worship of the people 
of God. 
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And next for the proposition that the Holy Communion 
is one of the great means which Christ has ordained for 
conveying to our souls the benefits of His redemption. 

Here, again, the analogy between the ancient sacrifices 
and the Holy Communion holds good. What are the chief 
benefits of redemption ? 1. Pardon forsin and reconciliation 
with God. 2. The gift of Christ’s grace. In the ancient 
dispensations the rite of sacrifice was the chief appointed 
way of obtaining these benefits. ‘‘ Without shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sin.” This means of course— 
in its highest sense—the blood-shedding of Christ ; but it 
also means that if a Jew desired pardon for a sin the way 
to obtain it was by offering sacrifice to God (of course with 
right dispositions of heart—penitence and faith), and that 
typical blood-shedding availed for the forgiveness of his sin. 

In some kinds of sacrifices, as peace-offerings and thank- 
offerings, part of the sacrifice was burnt, and the sacrificer 
partook of part as food. To eat with a person is a mark of 
intimate friendship, and this sharing of the sacrifice signified 
the entire reconciliation between the sacrificer and God ; 
also the part of the sacrifice which the sacrificer ate to the 
strengthening of his body was symbolical of the grace with 
which God strengthened his soul. 

So with Holy Communion. Whatever mercy and grace 
were given in the ordinances of the old dispensation we are 
sure are given more abundantly in the corresponding or- 
dinances of the new: “If the ministration of condemnation 
was glorious, much more doth the ministration of righteous- 
ness exceed in glory.” In Holy Communion first we make 
with the bread and wine a memorial of Christ’s precious 
cross and passion whereby alone we oltain remission of our 
sins, and God receives and blesses the bread and wine, and 
then returns them wholly to us for food. Did the partaking 
of the victim’s flesh and blood signify the communication of 
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grace to the spirit ? the depth of the significance of that part 
of the rite and all its wonderful blessedness was first revealea 
in the new covenant, when Christ taught that the partaking 
of the sacrifice conveyed a spiritual partaking of Himself. 

Yes, in this great means of grace Christ communi- 
cates Himself to the worthy receiver. ‘Take, eat,” He 
said, “this is My body.” “ Drink ye all of this ; this is My 
blood.” “My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink 
indeed.” “He that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me.” 
And so St. Paul says, ‘ The bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of the body of Christ? the cup which we 
bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ ?” 

This is a brief exposition of the doctrine of Holy Com- 
munion. Think it carefully over, talk it over, if you desire 
clearer and fuller knowledge, with your clergyman, or some 
other friend, taking care that he is competent to give you 
clear and sound instruction on a point of such importance. 
But keep clearly in mind these two points :— 

The two aspects of Holy Communion. 

1. That it is the divinely appointed memorial of the 
death of Christ, wherein we show our faith in the atonement, 
and plead it before the throne. 

2. That in it Christ feeds us with Himself. 

The following brief statement may also help you. There 
are four principal doctrines of the Holy Communion. 

1. Transubstantiation ; the Roman doctrine; that the 
substance of the bread and wine are turned into the natural 
substance of the body and blood of Christ. 

2. Consubstantiation ; the Lutheran doctrine; that the 
natural body and blood of Christ are present in the bread 
and wine. 

3. The Spiritual Presence ; the doctrine of the Primitive 
thurch, and of the Church of England, that the bread and 
wine continue bread and wine, but that there is a spiritual 
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presence of Christ in the Sacrament, and that He is “ verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s 
Supper.” 

4. The Figurative theory ; the doctrine of Zuinglius, the 
Swiss reformer, that the bread and wine are merely sym- 
bols intended to remind us in a striking way of our Lord’s 
death, but that there is no special grace conveyed in the 
Sacrament. 

The Holy Communion, then, is the great act of Divire 
worship, and the chief means of grace. It is on that basis 
that I offer you some suggestions about your attendance at it. 

1. Regard it as the great act of Divine worship. There 
is no denying that the universal practice of the primitive 
Church was to celebrate the Breaking of the Bread every 
Lord’s Day, and it is equally certain that this Breaking 
of the Bread was the great central act of its worship, 
and equally certain that the whole congregation of bap- 
tized and confirmed persons were actual and _ habitual 
communicants. There is no denying that our Prayer-book 
provides a service for Holy Communion, with special 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for every Lord’s Day, and that 
it exhorts the whole congregation with great urgency to 
become communicants. It is sad to observe that a large 
majority of every congregation seem to be content with a 
state of religious feeling, which they know to be inconsistent 
with their drawing near to the Holy Table, and satisfy 
their conscience with attendance at Morning Prayer, 

I do not hesitate very strongly to warn you against this 
neglect. I counsel you to obey God’s will, to worship Him 
in the way He has directed, and to seek His grace in the 
means of His own appointment. 

How often should you communicate? The Church pro- 
vides an Epistle and Gospel for every Sunday and holy day, 
but lays down no positive rule, except that “every person shall 
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communicate at least three times a year, of which Easter 
shall be one.” An earnest-minded communicant will scarcely 
consider this minimum to have been intended to meet hir 
spiritual wants, and his own desires must of themselves lead 
him to more frequent communion. But there is no necessity 
for laying down positive rules. Some earnest Christians feel 
that their sense of the solemnity of the service is more 
likely to be kept alive, if they have time to make something 
of.a formal preparation in the course of the preceding week, 
and are afraid lest regular weekly attendance should make 
the service to themselves less profitable. There is probably 
in many cases some prejudice in this, and a truly religious 
person will find more and more comfort as he more accus- 
toms himself to frequent communion. But after all each 
must judge for himself what rule is really best for his 
spiritual growth. Only let him judge honestly and prayer- 
fully, remembering that in this service Christ draws especially 
near to the soul, and that therefore we should not lightly 
miss the opportunity of drawing near unto God. 

What preparation should I make? When in a previous 
generation it was the habit of earnest members of our 
church to communicate less frequently, it was customary to 
make a systematic preparation for every communion, and 
there are many devotional books employed for this purpose 
still in use, such as “A Weekly Preparation for the Holy 
Communion.” These are not without their profit, especially 
to such as are in an early stage of Christian development. 
In many minds they may awaken serious and solemn 
thoughts, and lead them to a more true appreciation of 
the nature of this solemn service. But when by God’s 
grace a person has become a more habitual communicant, 
and is enabled to feel the comfort of the constant supply 
of the spiritual food which he therein receives, then such 
forinal preparation becomes unnecessary. 
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I am far from desiring to discourage you from as careful a 
preparation as you find it helpful to make. I would urge 
you to make some preparation. For example, always make 
a special self-examination and confession of sin, with specias 
prayer, either on Saturday evening or on Sunday morning, 
that you may be sure you come to Holy Communion “with a 
full trust in God’s mercy and a quiet conscience.” Always on 
Sunday morning, before going to Church, think carefully over 
what Holy Communion is, as I have briefly explained it, and 
pray earnestly for grace to come rightly and with acceptance, 
and that you may receive the fulness of the grace of the 
sacrament. But the very best preparation is, not to adopt 
a lower standard of practice at ordinary times with the view 
of rising up to a higher level for Holy Communion, but to 
use the grace given and try always to live at the Holy 
Communion level, which, however, is not a level, but an 
incline rising steadily upwards towards perfection. 

I advise you to use one of the many little books which 
are published for communicants ; and it is because I assume 
that you will do so that I do not enter upon many subjects 
which I should otherwise press upon you here. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SELF-EXAMINATION. 


How sadly true is our Lord’s declaration that “the children 
of this world are in their generation wiser than the children 
of Light.” See with what painstaking prudence every 
tradesman manages his affairs. Every evening his books 
are examined and posted; every separate transaction is 
scrutinised, and its profit or loss ascertained ; every year, 
or oftener, a thorough and complete view of the total result 
of the transactions of the year is laboriously set forth in an 
annual balance-sheet. All this involves incessant labour of 
a disagreeable kind. How careless people are about their 
spiritual progress ! how reluctant to spend time and trouble 
in scrutinising the spiritual gain or loss of their lives, and in 
ascertaining from time to time how they really stand in the 
sight of God! If you really desire to make sure and steady 
progress in holiness, if you would make sure that you are 
not unconsciously deteriorating through some unnoticed 
habit, if you would not one day find yourself brought unex- 
pectedly to spiritual bankruptcy through such carelessness, 
I counsel you to practise regular self-examination. It is 
not an agreeable task; it requires time and pains; it is 
irksome, and often seems to people hardly to repay the 
trouble of it. But it is a practice which others have found 
most helpful, and I strongly counsel you to adopt it. 

The duty of regular systematic self-examination is recora- 
mended to you by the authoritative voice of the Church of 
which you area member. It speaks of it especially as one 
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of the means of ‘preparation for a worthy receiving of the 
Holy Communion: “The way and means thereto is first 
to examine your lives and conversations by the rule of 
God’s commandments”; and again, “ to search and ex- 
amine your own consciences, and that not lightly and after 
the manner of dissemblers with God.” 

There are various forms of self-examination—a general 
selfexamination, a daily selfexamination, an occasional 
self-examination; various methods, as by the Ten Com- 
mandments, by duty to God and to one’s neighbour ; and 
there is the examination with reference to particular sins. 

1. The general self-examination. When a person who 
has been living a sinful or careless life turns to God with 
earnest purpose of heart, his first thoughts of repentance 
generally have reference to some one or two great sins of 
the past, or ‘one or two evil habits, or to the general irre- 
ligiousness of his past life. These are in his mind when he 
comes to God, and it is from the guilt of these he seeks a 
sense of forgiveness. I do not mean that he does not in a 
general way intend to repent of all his sins, and I do not 
doubt that this general penitence and faith cover all the 
past and qualify him for God's forgiveness for it all. But I 
say that at that time he is usually very ignorant of the 
extent of his sinfulness, and of the heinousness of his sins in 
the sight of God, and very ignorant of his true character. 
He has turned from his sins in his will and intention, but 
at present he does not know what his sins are ; that turning 
from sin in the will is the central point of repentance, and 
qualifies the penitent for God’s mercy, but the work of 
repentance needs to be deepened. As our repentance 
deepens, we come to know fully what our sins are, and to 
leave them all off; to get rid of the habits which sin leaves ; 
to learn what our sins of omission are, and to repair them by 
an earnest fulfilment of all our duties. Then, with the 
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deepening of our repentance there is further a gradual 
deepening of the sense of the guilt and of the horribleness 
and hatefulness of sin, a deepening consciousness of the 
unspeakable mercy of God in having forgiven us, an 
increasing, tender, remorseful love for Him Whom we so 
offended, and Who was so forbearing all the while, Who 
drew us back so mercifully to Himself, and forgave us so 
freely, and comforted us so graciously. 

One of the first works a man should undertake when he 
has accomplished that first most necessary work of tearing 
himself away from his known sins, and throwing himself at 
the foot of the cross, and assuring himself (as far as he can) 
of God’s forgiveness, is to take steps towards this deepening 
of the work of repentance. 

And the systematic way to set about the work is by a 
seneral self-examination. The method usually recom- 
mended is to divide your life into portions, such as the 
general outline of your life will readily suggest. As— 
1, childhood ; 2, school-life ; 3, youth to manhood ; 4, since 
entering into business; 5, since marriage, or the like. 
Then to take each period by itself, to try to throw yourself 
back into it, to call up before your mind the place and the 
people among whom you lived; and then to scrutinise your 
life and your character, to find what were the sins of that 
period of life. Trying to be definite—z¢., to name the sins 
you committed, to see whether they were only single sins or 
habitual, and to try to describe your character fairly in 
words. Of course you cannot remember all the sins of the 
past ; but you will probably find that your sins are of more 
kinds, and more sins of each kind, than you had any idea 
of; and that your life has been much more sinful and 
your character much worse than you were aware. You 
will perhaps recognise certain sins as prominent through 
every period of your life, and begin to learn what are your 
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besetting sins and what is your true character. It is difficult 
work ; very disagreeable work ; sometimes very painful, 
sometimes horribly loathsome, work. Do it on your knees ; 
ask God’s help to do it; realise that God is present, and 
that you are to try to be quite honest with yourself and with 
Him. Then when you have done it, spread it all out 
before God; plead the merits of your Saviour, and ask God 
to forgive you for His sake. Ask God to create in you a 
new heart, for there is the origin of evil, as our Saviour 
saith, “Out of the heart proceeds evil thoughts,” &c. 
(Matt. xv. 19). Ask humbly, earnestly, perseveringly, that 
your sins may be taken away, and your soul sprinkled 
with the precious blood. Realise the whole transac- 
tion—the sins, the confession, the intercession, the pardon, 
the cleansing—as vividly, by faith, as you can; and 
you may hope at length to experience more or less 
of what others have experienced—a profound sense of 
humility, not of painful humiliation and mortification, but 
of tender, child-like humbleness before God; a wonderful 
sense of relief from guilt and fear; a sense of God's love, 
and a corresponding love for God; a realisation of the 
meaning of that highest blessing which Christ bequeathed, 
which His Church pronounces—peace, “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,” and which, thus ex- 
perienced, you would not exchange for the gift of the whole 
world. 

Then for the daily selfexamination. It should form a 
part of your evening prayer ; when you have knelt down and 
realised God’s presence, then you should begin with your 
examination. Its object is to ascertain how you have lived 
during the day, that you may ask forgiveness for faults and 
shortcomings, and thank God for graces and virtues, and 
ascertain generally how you are getting on. 

There are various methods of doing it. One is to have 
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a series of questions with which to interrogate your con- 
science. Such self-examination questions may be found in 
many devotional books. But nobody else’s questions will 
exactly suit the peculiarities of your character and circum- 
stances ; and if you begin with such a ready-made series, you 
must gradually cross out questions which do not apply to 
you, and add others which are needed in your case, and so 
teduce it to a brief practical help. If done regularly every 
evening, this examination need not be very long or irksome, 
but let it be searching and honest. Then very humbly 
and earnestly spread out the faults of the day before God ; 
ask forgiveness for Christ’s sake, and really sorrow for 
them, and ask grace to amend them; try to realise as 
vividly as you can that you do indeed kneel at God's feet, 
and that the Saviour pleads for you; try to realise God’s 
forgiveness ; thank God for it, and then go on with a joyful 
heart with your devotions. 

What will soon strike you, and probably perplex and 
discourage you, is to find by your daily self-examination that 
the same faults occur over and over again; and though you 
are sure you are sorry, and pray for grace, and are watchful 
and try, still you cannot get rid of them. This is so im- 
portant a subject, that I shall deal with it more fully in a 
separate chapter, so as not toc much to interrnpt what I am 
saying now about self-examination. 

It is desirable occasionally to take a different and a more 
thorough mode of examination, looking at your life and 
character from a different point of view, and taking mot 
time and pains with it, lest your daily questioning, losing 
keenness, or some new fault springing up, you should begin 
to fail in sel&knowledge. This may be done once a week— 
on Friday, for example, or on Saturday evening or Sunday 
morning as a preparation for Holy Communion. In it 
the method of examination by the Ten Commandments 
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may be taken. To apply this method efficiently involves _ 
some previous study of the commandments, and I will give 
a few suggestions on this subject also in another chapter. 

Lastly, it is sometimes very helpful to bestow a special 
examination on special sins. You find yourself specially 
tempted to some sin. Study the sin sufficiently to ascer- 
tain its nature. Search what there is in yourself or your 
circumstances which makes you specially liable to it. Take 
precautions against it, by keeping out of the way of tempta- 
tion, or by self-discipline ; by prayer for special grace against 
it; by keeping in mind the guilt of the sin, and the terrible 
fall it would be to be overcome by it. 

Or some fault continually recurs, and you seem as if you 
could not, with all your trying, get rid of it. Study the 
fault. Go back into your past life, and trace its rise and 
growth. Search carefully for the causes of it; we often 
mistake the root from which a fault really springs. Try to 
ascertain the best way to treat the fault, and then resolutely 
set yourself to cure it. How? I refer you again to the 
special chapter on Faults (chapter xiv.). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Ix applying the Ten Commandments to our life and conduct 
there are four general principles to be borne in mind. 

1. That every commandment has a negative and a positive 
side. Most of the commandments have a negative form— 
thou shalt zo¢ do this and that; but our Lord, in summing 
them up, gives their positive aspect—thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God; thou salt love thy neighbour. 

>. Fach commandment treats of a class of subjects, while 
naming only the highest instance of the class. This, again, 
we learn from our Lord’s exposition of the Law in His 
Sermon on the Mount. Undue anger, He says, is a breach 
of the Sixth Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill”; and 
lustful thoughts of the Seventh Commandment. 

3. The commandments extend not only to outward acts, 
but to desires and intentions. This also we are taught in 
the Sermon on the Mount—<.g., lustful thoughts are a breach 
of the Seventh Commandment. 

4. What we ourselves are commanded to do or not 
to do, we are bound to encourage or discountenance in 
others. 

I. The First Commandment relates to the being of God. 

Its negative form is, thou shalt have none other gods 
than the true God. Its positive side is, thou shalt have the 
Lord for thy God. They commit the greatest sins under 
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this commandment who say there is no God (Atheists), or 
who say there are many gods (Polytheists), since they also 
deny the one true God. They sin against it in lesser de- 
gree who ascribe to God attributes inconsistent with the 
character which He has given us of Himself, since, repre- 
senting God as other than He is, they approach the sin of 
holding another than the one true God. 

To have the Lord for our God implies that we must know 
God, and take means to know Him better ; that we believe 
in Him as He has revealed Himself to us, as three Persons 
in one God; as self-existent, the Author of all other existences ; 
as infinite, eternal, perfect ; as all mighty, wise, and good ; as 
the sustainer and ruler of the universe : that we must have a 
reverential fear of Him, worship Him, obey Him, trust in 
Him, and love Him above all creatures. 

We break the commandment when we do not seek to 
know God ; when we have low, unworthy thoughts of Him 
and His doings ; when we fear anything or love anything 
more than God ; when we trust in anything, as chance, or 
other men, or our own wisdom and strength, instead 
of God—* Cursed is he that putteth his trust in man, and 
taketh man for his defence, and his heart goeth from the 
Cond” (fer. xvi. 8). 

II. ‘The Second Commandment relates to the worship of 
God. 

Its form is negative—thou shalt not worship God wrongly. 
‘The corresponding positive form is, thou shalt worship God, 
and thou shalt worship Him rightly. And putting the First 
and Second Commandments together, we arrive at this 
‘urther conclusion, thou shalt worship God only. The 
Second Commandment forbids the worship of images or 
idols whether these be intended to represent the true 
God or the false gods of heathendom. It also forbids by 
inference any error or defect in the worship of God. 
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To worship Him rightly is to worship Him with our 
bodies and our spirits, which are God’s ; “ In spirit and in 
truth” (John iv. 23); in public and in private ; at the times 
commanded, Sundays and other days appointed by those 
who have authority in the Church of Christ. “ Daily shall 
He be praised,” “ without ceasing,” with reverence of body, 
with attention of mind, with fervency of spirit, in short, 
with the best powers of our whole being. With all the 
parts of worship—praise, thanksgiving, confession, petition, 
intercession. 

III. The Third Commandment treats of the reverence to 
be paid to God. 

It is in the negative form, and forbids irreverence ; in its 
corresponding positive form it enjoins reverence for God 
and all that belongs to God. The Catechism paraphrase 
is, “To honour His Holy Name and His Word.” The 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘“‘ Hallowed be Thy name,” 
prays for that which the commandment enjoins. 

The meaning of “the name of God” needs careful 
explanation. The phrase, the “name of God,” throughout 
the Bible has an indefinite fulness of meaning and a certain 
mystery and awe. It means God’s names, His attributes,* 


Himself. t 
* The parallelism which is characteristic of Hebrew poetry gives 
special meaning to the following passages :— , 
“The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble; 
The name of the God of Jacob defend thee” (Ps, xx. 1), 
“Let him trust in the name of the Lord, 


And stay upon his God” (Isa. 1. 10). 

Sometimes “the name” stands alone in the original Hebrew, where 
the English version has added “of the ford.” “He that blasphemeth 
the Name shall be put to death”? (Lev. xxiv. 16). 

+ When He “ proclaimed His name” before Moses, He recited a num- 
ber of His atrributes (Exod. xxxiv. 5, 6). 

To “put His name” on the children of Israel was to pronounce the 


authoritative priestly blessing (Num. vi. 27). 


‘ 
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That which is forbidden in this Commandment is “ to teke 
Wis name in vain.” The worst sin of this class is perjury. 
To call God as a witness to the truth of what we say while it 
is false, or to call Him as a witness to a promise we make 
and do not fulfil it, or to make a vow to Him and not perform 
it, is the highest degree of irreverence towards God; for this 
reason; in taking an oath we profess our belief that God 
is present and hears us, and that if we break our pledge He 
will punish it. To forswear oneself, then, is to treat God 
as if He were deaf or powerless, to brave His vengeance, to 
make Him of no more account in the world than a stock or 
a stone. 

We are to reverence also all that belongs to God—Lzs 
names. The Jews had so great a reverence for the great 
name of God that they would not pronounce it; and the 
translators of our Bible show the same feelingin substituting 
always for that great name the title Lorn. Blasphemous 
expressions, “profane swearing,” is a breach of this com- 
mandment ; so is any light use of the names of God in 
conversation. 

His Word. We are not to disbelieve the Bible, make 
jokes about it, or a light use of Scripture phrases. 

His House. Weare not to be irreverent in Church: “ Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” 

His Ministers. We are to “esteem them very highly, in 
love, for their works’ sake.” 

The highest reverence to God is shown in prompt and 
ylad obedience to Him. : 

1V. The Fourth Commandment treats of times to be kept 
holy. 

Gen. ii. 3 tells us that God blessed the seventh day from 
the creation of the world, and sanctified it, because that 
in it He had rested from all His work which He had created 
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and made. And we assume that it was kept by the patri- 
archs as a weekly festival of the creation. 

The observance of it was, perhaps, revived, or at least 
enjoined with new sanctions, in the Law; and in addition 
to the ancient meaning a new meaning was given to it. It 
was still the festival of the creation (Exod. xx. 11), but it was 
made also the festival of the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt 
(Deut. v. 15). In the Christian dispensation the blessed 
and hallowed day has been transferred to the first day of 
the week, because our Lord rose from the dead on that day. 
It is the festival of the spir:tual re-creation of the world, and 
the festival of our deliverance from the power of Satan and 
the slavery of sin. 

It is the “Lord’s day ;” He has blessed and hallowed it. 

It is to be kept as a festival, by abstaining from unnecessary 
work, 

By the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, and the other 
services of the day. 

By works of piety and charity. 

V. The Fifth Commandment treats of obedience. 

Note, that of all the duties of the second table of the Law 
obedience is put first ; it is the foundation of all holy living. 
Of all the persons to whom obedience is due, parents are 
put at the head, because filial obedience comes first in the 
order of time, and is the type of all obedience. Obedience 
is the submission of one’s own will to the will of another. 

Why has one human being a right to require this sub- 
mission of another? Because God has revealed it, in His 
Word and Providence and the instincts of our hearts, to be 
His will. 

We are bound to submit our will to the will of God, 
because He is the Creator and we His creatures. All other 
obedience springs out of this. All rightful authority comes 
§-om God, and no one has a right to exact obedience from 
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us except by that title. All rightful obedience is rendered 
to God, making known His will by those whom He has put 
in authority over us. 

Children owe obedience to Parents (Ex. xx. 12). “ Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in the Lord” (Eph. vi. 1; Col. 
lil. 20). 

Wives to their Husbands. “Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord” (Eph. v. 25; also 
Col. ii. 18, and 1 Peter iii. 1). 

Servants to their Masters. “ Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters according to the flesh” (Eph. 
vi. 53 also Col. ili. 22, and 1 Peter ii. 18; Titus ii. 9; 1 
CLita Vi. ). 

Subjects to Kings. “Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers . . . Whosoever resisteth the power resisteth 
the ordinance of God . . . He is the minister of God to 
thee . . . Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only 
for wrath, but also for conscience sake” (Rom. xiii. I—S8). 

Christian people to their Clergy. “Obey them that have 
the rule over you” (Luke x. 16; Rom. xiii. 17; also Phil. 
li. 29, and 1 Thess. v. 12; 1 Tim. v. 17). 

All to all who are older, wiser, better than we (ievesixe 
32; Rom, xin"? 5 Isa. in."s). 

Obedience should be exact, prompt, cheerful. Our Lord 
sets the obedience of the angels before us as an example. 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” He Him- 
self set an example of filial obedience (Luke ii. 53) ae 
(Matt. xvil. 27); ecclesiastical (Matt. xxiii. 3); Divine 
(Hebi, 75 Phil. ii, 48). 

Since all rightful authority comes from God, it follows 
that those in authority ought to exercise their authority 
according to the will of God, and for the ends for which He 
gave it, not according to their own caprice, or only for 
{heir own interests. Parents (Col. iii. 21); masters (Eph. 
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vi. 9, and Col. iv. r) ; husbands (Col. iv. 19, and 1 Peter 
lil. 7); clergy (1 Peter v. 1—6). 

It follows, also, that where the command of a superior is 
contrary to the command of God, that command has ne 
rightful force: “We ought to obey God rather than man” 
(Acts v. 29). Who is to decide whether a command is or is 
not contrary to the command of God? Having taken all 
due pains to inform his judgment a man must decide the 
question for himself, as the apostles did in the case last 
quoted (Acts iv. 19, 20, and Acts v.). 

VI. The Sixth Commandment treats of sins of violence. 

It forbids feelings of undue anger, hatred, malice; the 

xpression of those feelings in angry and abusive words ; 
in violent acts which may hurt, injure, or cause death; in 
contriving a man’s harm, or injury, or death; in taking 
life unlawfully ; in wilful and deliberate murder. 

In its corresponding positive aspect it commands the 
opposite virtues: kind and affectionate feelings, thoughts, 
and comforting words, especially to those who suffer ; acts 
of mercy; promoting the happiness and health of others; 
saving life. 

VII. The Seventh Commandment treats of sins of the flesh. 

It forbids all unlawful or excessive indulgence of the 
appetites of the body, and enjoins temperance, soberness, 
and chastity. Forbids the entertainment of impure thoughts, 
immodest words, lewd jests and stories; all acts of impurity; 
fornication, unlawful marriages, adultery. 

Forbids excess, or over-daintiness in eating or drinking, 
Forbids sloth and all forms of bodily self-indulgence ; shrink- 
ing from hardships, or from difficult and distasteful duties ; not 
taking the trouble to exert all our powers of body and mind 
to do our duties thoroughly, and as well as we can. 

VIII. The Eighth Commandment treats of sins of dis- 
honesty. 
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The rights of property are based on the revealed wil. 
of God. 

This commandment forbids to take away or to withhold 
from another anything which is justly his ; dishonesty, 
fraud, overreaching, adulteration, and other unfair trade 
practices ; waste of employer's time or goods ; extravagance, 
speculation, dishonest debts, miserly conduct ; taking 
praise which does not belong to us, withholding the com- 
mendation which others deserve. 

It enjoins honesty ; honourable and fair dealing ; selling 
honest goods at a fair price; giving proper wages for work; 
giving faithful service and honest work to employers ; 
liberality and generosity* towards family, friends, depend- 
ants, public objects ; giving a fair proportion of our income 
to religious, pious, and charitable uses. 

IX. Ninth Commandment treats of sins of the tongue. 

Forbids lying in all its forms, exaggeration, boasting ; 
using our tongue in any way to the injury of our neighbour 
—eg., repeating stories (though they are true) which tend to 
lower him in the estimation of others, evil-speaking, slander- 
ing, injurious suspicions, false judgments. 

Enjoins the use of speech for the edification of our neigh- 
bours (Eph. iv. 29). 

“The tongue is an unruly evil... If any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man” (James ii. 8, 2). 

X. Tenth Commandment treats of the sin of discontent. 

The sin against which this commandment is directed is 
not so much the mere passing feeling that we should like this 
or that, it is not merely the coveting to have a definite 
thing, which is a minor breach of the Eighth Commandment, 
it is the setting our hearts on the position, the possessions, 
the advantages of others, and being discontented and en- 


* “Let him that stole steal no more; but rather let him labour that ke 
may have to give to him that needeth” (Eph. iv. 28). 
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rious because we are (as we think) less happily situated 
than they. 

This commandment forbids discontent with our lot in life, 
envy, murmuring against God, ambition, greed. It enjoins 
a sense of our creaturely dependence on God ; a belief that 
God has put us where we are, and given us what we have ; 
a confidence that what His providence has arranged is 
on the whole the best for us, and a consequent cheerful 
contentm2nt with our lot ; an unworldly spirit. 


Gz 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TREATMENT OF OUR FAULTS. 


Iv may dishearten you to find in examining yourself that, 
though you have most sincerely resolved not to fall into 
faults, though you have earnestly prayed for God’s grace to 
help you, though you try to watch against them, you con- 
tinue to fall into them, not only now and then, but dav 
after day, and perhaps ten times a day. The novice may 
Le at first surprised at this, and confounded. He ex- 
pected to go on smoothly and happily henceforward, 
with a conscience void of offence towards God and man. 
He thinks there must be a great error somewhere ; either 
he has deceived himself about the sincerity of his own 
repentance, or he has been deceived about the power of 
God’s grace ; anyhow he is greatly vexed and discouraged, 
and is strongly tempted to throw all up in disgust and 
despair. 

In the first place, I have to tell you that this is the 
common case; it is not you only who find your faults 
thus cling to you, but all of us find the same. You may 
then at once put away the fear that there is any special 
hardness of heart in you, or that God is not giving you 
grace, or that there is any special feature whatever in 
your case ; your experience is simply that of all men who 
try to lead a holy life. In the next place, learn from it 
humility. Your faults are not merely trifling and super 
ficial, which you can easily throw off when you set your- 
self earnestly to the task; they are ingrained—vz.e, they 
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are of the very warp and woof of your being ; they are a 
part of your constitution ; they are an index of the reality of 
original sin. 

Learn also to be more accurate in your analysis of your 
faults : some are constitutional, like a quick temper or a slug- 
gish temper; some are only acquired habits, but remember 
that habit is second nature. If you want to see how hard it is 
to get rid of either natural or acquired habits, think how hard 
it is to a naturally left-handed person to learn to use his right 
hand, how hard it is to break off any little acquired trick 
of manner, such as biting the nails, or a jerk of the head. 
Mental and moral constitution and habits are just as hard 
to change. Do not expect to throw off your faults all at once. 
But God’s grace? Well, God’s grace ordinarily works with 
and through our natural powers and faculties ; it does not 
supersede them. God's grace works with us, and enables 
us gradually to cure our faults ; if it took away our faults 
at once, that would be to work a miracle and supersede our 
prayers and efforts ; if it did not work with us our efforts 
would entirely fail. 

Do not, then, be discouraged about your faults, so long as 
you are earnestly striving against them. But I warn you 
earnestly, do not, on the other hand, become careless about 
them, and allow yourself in them; if you do so, they at 
once cease to be mere faults and assume the graver cha- 
racter of sins. 

Our faults form so important a feature of our daily life 
that it is very important to get into the way of regarding 
them rightly ; and their right treatment forms so important 
2. condition of our spiritual progress that I ask your atten- 
4on to some counsels on the subject. 

So long as you are sure that you are in earnest in desiring 
to live a holy life, and that you are doing your best to live 
it, do not be discouraged by your faults, do not be vexed 
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with yourself about them. Do not think that they put you 
out of God’s favour, or diminish His love for you. “ Like 
as a father pitieth his own children, even so is the Lord 
merciful to them that fear Him. For He knoweth whereof 
we are made ; He remembereth that we are but dust” (Ps. 
cili. 13, 14). Let them produce in you a feeling of humility, 
‘as evidences of the inherent faultiness of your nature and 
of the feebleness of your natural powers. Do not think too 
lightly of them. ‘They are faults in your character, failures 
in your conduct ; they are not pleasing in God’s sight ; they 
have the nature of sin. Confess them to God, grieving 
for them, asking pardon for them for Christ Jesus’ sake. 
‘Take every possible pains to amend them; it is one of the 
great tests of the reality and vigour of your spiritual life 
that you are doing so. 

First study your faults, that you may know what they really 
are. Do not look merely at superficial reasons, but search ~ 
for real causes. Those frequent ebullitions of temper of 
which you know yourself to be guilty, may rather arise from 
mortified pride, than from a naturally quick temper. Fear 
of man (human respect) may often be the cause of devia- 
tions from strict veracity rather than a carelessness about 
truth, Exaggeration may come of caring to please man 
rather than God; over-eating or drinking of a general 
absence of self-denial. 

The great masters of the spiritual life advise that we 
should not attack all our faults together, but attack them in 
detail. Take one fault and devote yourself to its special 
treatment for some days, or weeks, or months. Siudy it, 
pray for special grace against it, be on your watch against it. 
Do not treat symptoms, but treat the real causes of the fault. 

Practise the habit of the contrary virtue by definite acts of 
it. If your fault is covetousness, force yourself to give 
liberally ; take time away from business and give it to 
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devotion. If your fault is self-indulgence, practise self- 
denial by definite acts of self-denial, as early rising, fasting, 
&c. Even exaggerate for a time the virtue opposite to 
your fault; as when you want to straighten a bent stick, 
you do not merely pull it straight, you bend it the opposite 
way, and it comes straight. Persevere although you seem 
to yourself to make no progress. How long have you been 
practising the wrong habit? Twenty, forty years, perhaps ; 
do not be surprised, then, that you cannot break it off in a 
month. While giving special attention and effort to one 
fault it is not meant that you are to indulge others; keep 
them in check meanwhile. But you will find that faults 
hang together, and that in combating one you are under- 
mining all; the earnestness and watchfulness and prayer for 
grace and the sustained effort which you are using with 
special reference to one fault will tell on your whole cha- 
racter and life. 


CHAPTER XV, 
THE USE OF THE MINISTRY, 


{N counselling you to cultivate relations of confidence with 
your clergyman I touch upon one of the “burning ques- 
tions” of the day. It would be cowardice in me, and 
unfaithfulness to you for whom I write, if I were to be 
silent upon it because, in the present diversity of opinion 
and excited state of feeling, it is impossible to say anything 
upon it without offending some on one side or the other— 
or both. 

Any one who could look into the soul would be startied 
to see what exists under the apparently commonplace exte- 
rior, and the routine lives, of the men and women and young 
people about him. What religious doubts and difficulties, of 
which no hint is even breathed; what remorse for some past 
sin, paralysing all spiritual life; what cravings for a higher 
and better life, baffled by the feeling, ‘‘ there’s no one to help 
me”! what a feeling of spiritual loneliness in a soul yearning 
for Christian sympathy, and failing to find it in any one 
of its kinsfolk and acquaintance! The Christian ministry 
was put by our Lord in the midst of the world for this 
among other things, to minister to these needs and cravings 
of the souls of men. Our English habit of reserve as 
to all higher things and deeper feelings places a barrier 
sufficiently formidable in the way of this ministration, and 
the habits of our modern English Churchmanship exclude 
the majority of people from the very thought of passing the 
barrier. I advise you to pass it. Our Lord intended the 
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Christian ministry to be a means of grace to you. I advise 
you not to leave the grace unsought and unused. 

Do I then approve of confession ? In the Roman 
usage, No! In the usage of the Prayer-book of the 
Church of England, Yes! I think that thoroughly con- 
fidential pastoral intercourse between a clergyman and his 
people is greatly to be desired ; and this intercourse will 
assume different forms according to the needs of each 
soul. With one it will be an earnest spiritual conversa- 
tion on personal religion, in which the soul opens out 
freely the deep secrets of its inner life, and receives 
Sympathy and encouragement and counsels which help it 
to a still clearer view and higher aim. With another it will 
be a lecture on evidences, in which a soul perplexed with 
modern objections has some of the mists cleared away 
from its vision by scientific discussion. In another case, 
a soul long borne down by the weight of some past sin, 
seeks at length the relief of utterance, with a struggle pain- 
ful to witness, and craves to know if there is any hope of 
pardon ; and Christ’s minister has the happy duty of preach- 
ing remission of sins through Him Who has paid their 
penalty, and of bringing the realisation of it home with 
clearness and force to the individual sinner. In another 
case it will be the painful, and perhaps shameful, confession 
of habitual sin to which he will have to listen, and to nerve 
the infirm will to resistance, and teach it to seek for grace, 
and sustain it by rules and regimen. 

But, you ask, do I believe in Absolution? I believe that 
God alone can absolve, or remit sins. But I believe God has 
given to His ministers a commission to declare and pronounce 
His forgiveness to penitent sinners, together with ghostly 
Counsel and advice, to those who seek it at His hands. 
The absolution which the penitent is to seek is forgiveness 
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of sins at the hand of God. God absolves as forgiving 
sins—the minister pronounces God’s forgiveness. Hence 
in the visitation of the sick the priest is directed to use 
the words, ‘‘I absolve thee ”—meaning, I am commissioned 
to declare God’s forgiveness, and to apply His promise 
personally to thee—because he has good reason for 
believing, after searching inquiry, that he has before him a 
true penitent. If he shall be deceived, and the sick man is 
but a dissembler with God, the absolution has been pro- 
nounced over one who has failed to fulfil the con- 
dition, and is therefore null and void. Now let us tum 
to the Prayer-book to see what it teaches therein. The 
Prayer-book says that God “hath given power and com- 
mandment to His ministers to declare and pronounce to 
His people, being penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their sins.” The Prayer-book bids the congregation every 
morning and evening, before they begin to offer up 
their worship to Almighty God, to fit themselves for 
that service by first confessing their sins and receiving 
absolution. The Prayer-book directs that a sick person 
who feels his conscience troubled with any weighty matter 
should be moved by his clergyman to make a special con- 
fession of his sins, and that, if he humbly and heartily desire 
it, the clergyman shall make a special application of the 
power of absolution to his particular case. The Prayer- 
book directs such a person as I have supposed above, 
troubled with his sins, and unable to quiet his own con- 
science, to come to a “discreet and learned minister of God’s 
word, and open his grief; that by the ministry of God’s holy 
word he may receive the benefit of absolution together with 
ghostly counsel and advice to the quieting of his conscience 
and the avoiding” (¢.e., emptying out) “of all scruple and 
doubtfulness.” ; 
But just as Christians, under ordinary circumstances, are 
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to seek the strengthening and refreshing of the Holy Com- 
munion in its administration to them in common with the 
congregation, and it is only in special cases that the minister 


‘ is to administer a private communion, s0, in ordinary cases, 


people are to make their confession and receive their absolu- 
tion in the general services of the Church, and it is only in 
special cases that they should seek for special private minis- 
trations. 

It is very unfortunate that many persons who need the 
help of a clergyman should be kept back from it by a 
feeling that this clergyman would look upon their applica- 
tion to him as strange, or that clergyman might expect them 
to enter into a formal ceremony which isnot what they want. 
On the other hand, it is unfortunate that many clergymen 
should shrink from encouraging, and laying themselves out 
for, confidential intercourse with their people, from fear lest . 
they should be misunderstood and excite a popular cry 
against themselves. 

I counsel you to seek out a clergyman in whom you have 
confidence, and to go to him freely when you really need his 
helo. At the same time I counsel you not to take up his 
attention with mere religious gossip ; nor give him the trouble 
to tell you things which you could, with a little more 
trouble perhaps, but with more benefit, get by consulting 
good books ; nor seek to lean too much on him, like babes in 
Christ, instead of learning to stand and to walk like men 
and women in the light and the strength of the grace of 


God. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
RECOLLECTION, 


Or the ungodly the Psalmist says, “God is not in all his 
thoughts” ; in all the stream of thoughts continually flowing 
through the busy brain of that man all his waking hours there 
is no thought of God to be found ; he is emphatically the 
un-Godly, living without God in the world. 

On the other hand, God said to Abraham, ‘“‘ Walk before 
Me, and be thou perfect.” In one sense all men walk before 
God, z.¢., lead their lives continually in His presence; the 
text means, lead your uife in the continual comsciousness of My 
presence, and thou shalt be perfect. 

The conclusion I draw from the two texts is, that the 
difference between the ungodly man and the perfect man is 
measured by the degree in which the thoughts of each are 
more or less filled with God. 

Let your mind be full of God. It is by no means an 
unnecessary counsel to a person entering upon an earnest 
Spiritual life. Such persons are very apt to think much 
about their sins and their penitence, their feelings of joy 
and of discouragement, their good resolutions and their 
failures, their progress and their want of progress, and not 
to think enough about God. When they do think about 
God they are very apt to think about Him only in relation 
to themselves as their Redeemer, as their Sanctifier, and 
little about God as He is. 

This may be natural in the beginning of your conversion, 
but when you have made that beginning sure, and settle 
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down to a steady, well-arranged course of holy living, then it 
is time to speak to you about the importance of putting God 
into His proper place in your mind and heart and life. 

What is God’s proper place in your mind? God should 
be in a your thoughts. In your heart? “ My son, give 
Me thine heart.” God should not so much occupy the 
first place in your heart, or occupy all your heart, as your 
heart should be given over to God and be no longer yours 
at all. ln your hfe? “Nevertheless [ live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii, 20). 

Well, this is what we are to aim at, and one day to 
attain to, God is to be “all in all” to us, But we are far 
from it yet, and can only reach it gradually ; and we have to 
think now of the way to attain to it, 

1. We must know God as He is. And this is to be done 
by careful reading and deep study of what He has been 
pleased to reveal of Himself in His word, in His works, 
in His providence. I have not space here, it is not part 
of my plan to enter here upon this great subject. I 
have said something upon it in the little book, ‘Chief 
Truths of Religion,”* to which I refer you; but I want 
here to urge upon you the importance of giving time 
and of taking pains in the study of a subject which 
is profound and difficult. Do not say I do not care to 
trouble myself with profound and difficult questions, it is 
enough for me to believe in God and to love Him. No doubt 
the first thing is to believe in God and to love Him. But 
you must learn to know Him and love Him as He has 
revealed Himself in Holy Scripture. To be careless 
about knowing as much about God as you can, and to 
be content to accept your own notions of Him, is 
the beginning of -mis-belief. Believe me, it is of the 
greatest practical importance that you should have as 
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true and full a knowledge of God as you can get. ‘That 
knowledge is the basis of true religion. The notions which 
you have of God will mould your own character and give 
their direction and tone to your whole life. Study your 
Bible, the Old Testament as well as the New, for there are 
some features of the character (so to call it) of God which 
are more strikingly illustrated in the Old. Study the works 
of God in nature, with this clew to their meaning, that 
there is nothing in His works which is not a reflection of 
something which is in Him. Consider His providence, His 
ways of dealing with men in history, especially in the Bible 
histories and biographies. Study the Creeds, and any books 
which will help you to a knowledge of the being of God, 
such as Bishop Pearson on the Creed. 

Study your creaturely relation to God ; your filial relation 
to God through Jesus Christ ; your spiritual union with God 
through the Holy Spirit. 

Cultivate that continual sense of God’s presence which 

is intended in the rule of life which God gave to Abraham, 
“Walk before Me,” for it is indeed the way to perfection. 

In the morning try to fix your first waking thoughts on 
God, turn your thoughts often to Him during the day, if it 
be but in a momentary word or aspiration; try to have a 
consciousness of His- presence always. 

There are several ways of setting about it ; some persons 
find one and others another way the most helpful. One way 
is to take the thought suggested by Scripture, “ The eyes of 
the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good” (Prov. xv. 3); ‘‘ Thou God seest me” (Gen. xvi. 13) ; 
and to get into the habit of realising that omniscient eye 
always upon one. Another is to realise the truth of God’s 
ubiquity ; that God is all round us and within us. 

Another way is to imagine our Lord Jesus Christ to be 
always beside us, as in spirit He always is. When we begin 
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any duty to realise that He is standing there, and has just 
bidden us do it for Him. When we have finished any 
work, He is there to accept and approve it. When we are 
about to say an angry word we are checked by realising His 
presence beside us, and the angry feeling at once subsides. 
Are we about to sin? we cannot, when we realise that He is 
there to witness it. In sorrow His gracious smile cheers, 
in danger His presence gives us courage. 

To sonic persons it may seem impossible to have this 
consciousness, and yet to give one’s mind to one’s duties; 
but it is very possible to give our minds to the most con- 
centrated thought, or one’s attention to the most difficult 
work, and yet be quite conscious all the time whether our 
friend is or is not present in the same room. To some 
persons it may seem, on the other hand, very easy ; but in 
truth it is difficult to get into this habit of continual con- 
sciousness of this unseen presence. We seldom remember 
the presence of the air, though we breathe it continually, 
merely because we do not see it. 

It is a most helpful habit; it is worth a good deal of 
pains to acquire it; it is indeed the way to perfection. It 
helps you to do everything with reference to God—in His 
presence, because it is His will, by His grace, for His glory. 
When you have learnt thus to do everything for God, and 
God’s grace is helping you in everything you do, you will 
not be far from the state of which St. Paul speaks (Gal. ii. 20), 
when he says, “ Nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

A very few words more on a very large subject. You 
must cultivate the love of God. ‘This is a subject of great 
sorrow to many good people. ‘They say, I believe God to 
be everything which is great and glorious and good. I try 
to love Him, but what I feel is rather awe, at best it is 
reverence—I cannot honestly call it love. 
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Let me lay down two or three considerations which may 
help you. 

You ought to love God; do not rest content without this 
love. You cannot make yourself love merely because you 
are told you ought tolove. A man cannot love at the word 
of command. He can only love that which of itself excites 
in his soul the spontaneous feeling of affection. 

There are usually two reasons why people do not love 
God: 1. They fail to realise God’s free forgiveness of their 
sns, and His entire reconciliation to them through Christ 
Jesus ; 2. They do not know God as He is. 

Man was made in the image and likeness of God. This 
fact is enough in itself to ensure that God should love His 
own likeness ; and that man should love God if he could 
only see Him as He is, for he would recognise there on an 
infinite scale and in absolute perfection all which is noblest 
and most amiable in himself and in his fellow-men. Just as 
you cannot admire and love except that which is admirable 
and lovable, no more can you help admiring and loving 
that which is so. For man to love God it needs only that 
man should see God as He is. Therefore again I urge 
upon you to take every possible pains to know God. 

But to know God you must not only read and study and 
ascertain the great truths of His being, you must realise 
them in meditation. You must go into your chamber, anc 
on your knees place yourself in God’s presence, and by 
faith realise God as He is, present to your soul’s eye, and 
you must dwell upon all His glorious perfections, and the 
love of God will steal into your heart. 

But your love of God will depend very much upon your 
own spiritual condition. ‘That the human soul should at 
the very sight of God be filled with His love it is clearly 
necessary that the soul should be still in the perfect image 
and likeness of God. In the proportion in which man has 
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lost his perfectness, in that proportion he fails to correspond 
instinctively to the perfections of God. He loses the in- 
stinctive admiration of what is in itself admirable, and the 
love of what is lovable. The reconciliation of the par- 
doned soul to God at once restores much of the health 
and the power of its spiritual faculties, and it is able to love 
God at once in some measure. And then the more clearly 
it sees God by faith, and the holier itself becomes, the more 
that love of God grows. Cultivate your knowledge of God, 
your holiness of soul, your appreciation of good. ‘ What- 
soever things are trve, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
repori ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things” (Phil. iv. 8); for these things are 
the image of the perfections of God. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A PLAN OF LIFE. 


{n the use of these means of grace you will do wisely to 
have a plan; just as you find it necessary to have some 
plan of meals and exercise and work and relaxation; as 
your life would be frittered away and no business could be 
successfully done without a plan, so the spiritual life needs a 
plan. “Anytime is no time,” and the only way to secure 
that a thing shall be done is to have a time for doing it, and 
to do it at its proper time. 

Of course your times for prayer and reading and the rest 
must be made to fit in with the other necessary and proper 
occupations of your life; only it might be useful to con- 
sider, to begin with, which is to give way to the other when 
they happen not to fit. For example, when a press of busi- 
ness takes up more time than usual, and it is not finished by 
the usual hour of recreation, people who are in earnest about 
their business usually finish what they are about at the 
expense of their recreation. ‘“ Business first and recreation 
after.” On the other side, many people find that it is inju- 
rious to their health to let press of business induce them to 
go too long without food, and they make time for a midday 
meal, however busy they may be. Let us make up our 
minds, when business or recreation interfere with devotion, 
which is to give way to the other. 

Every one must make a plan for himself, suited to his own 
devotional needs and fitting in with his own special engage- 
ments. But it may be useful to sketch out a very simple 
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plan, which may serve as a skeleton, which most people can 
adapt to their own use by a little modification of its order 
and a little filling up of its outlines. 

1. It is a good thing to try to begin every day by letting 
our first conscious waking thoughts be directed to God in 
such thoughts as these: O God, Thou art my God; early 
will I seek thee. Glory be to the Father, &c. As it was, 
&c. I thank Thee, O God, for Thy care and preservation 
of me and mine during the past night, and that Thou hast 
brought us in safety and health to the beginning of another 
day; keep us therein in Thy faith and fear and love. Give 
us grace to serve Thee with a pure and quiet mind. 

2. I assume that you always pray in a morning, and what 
I have to suggest is that you should give yourself sufficient 
time to pray without the least hurry. If you have time in a 
morning read a short passage of Scripture, or a psalm, or a 
portion of a spiritual book, and have time to dwell upon it, 
and to follow out the thoughts which suggest themselves. 
What usually spoils morning devotion is that people are in 
a hurry to get to the business of the day. Look upon this 
as one of the most important pieces of the business of the 
day; itis business which concerns your very highest interests. 
Look upon it as the most indispensable engagement ; it is an 
engagement with God; He gives you an audience then. 
There is hardly any point on which your plan is of greater 
value than in this particular of securing you time for your 
morning devotions. Make up your mind how long you 
ought to give to it; say quarter of an hour at the least— 
half an hour is much better. Then so arrange your rising 
and dressing and breakfast as to have that half or quarter 
of an hour quite free and uninterrupted. In many cases 
this will involve rising a quarter or half an hour earlier. I 
wish I could impress on your mind my sense of the value of 
that earlier rising It is in itself to many people an act of 
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resolution and self-denial, which is a great help to the cha- 
racter, and gives a moral tone to the rest of the day. It does 
for the moral character just what the morning cold bath 
does for the body. 

I have spoken about prayer and reading elsewhere; at 
present I am only concerned with getting them into their 
proper place in the plan of the day’s life. 

3- When you go forth to the day’s occupations, whatever 
they may be, however mechanical or formal, or however 
they may engage the highest energies of mind, consider that 
you go forth to do the will of God, to do the day’s work 
which He has assigned you. Andit is in that work you are 
to practise the religious life we are speaking about ; to use 
grace, to correct faults, to acquire virtues, to act on religious 
principles ;—e.¢., to retain a sense of God’s presence in the 
midst of the bustle of the street and the shop ; to havea 
calm trust in God’s providence in the anxieties of business 
to be content with hard work and little worldly success. 

4. It is helpful to snatch a few minutes in the middle of 
the day for prayer, just as the busiest men snatch time for 
some slight bodily refreshment. In some places churches 
are opened in the middle of the day for a short service. 
Few can thus literally go to God in His house, but every- 
body can make a mental pause in his work—between two 
strokes of the hammer, two stitches of the needle, two words 
of the pen—to cast a thought and an ejaculation up to God. 
Nay, a dozen times a day such a momentary thought, such 
an ejaculatory prayer, may be sent upwards, and will greatly 
help the soul to continue in the sense of God’s presence, and 
to have its conversation in heaven. 

5. I submit that the best time for evening devotion is not 
always immediately before going to rest. If you are usually 
tired and drowsy then, it would be much better to make 
your self-examination and say your evening prayers at some 
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convenient time earlier in the evening, and to be content 
briefly to commend yourself to God’s care and keeping 
before going to rest. 

This is a skeleton plan for every day, which you are to 
fill up to suit your own inward needs and outward circum. 
stances. But I want you to give some careful consideration 
to your plan of life for Sunday. 

Sunday is a very great gift of God to us, and I doubt 
very much whether many of us do not fritter away both its 
usefulness and its happiness for want of a better method cr 
spending it. One day in every seven God, as it were, 
arrests the wheels of the world’s business that we may all 
test. It is to be to us like a day saved out of the wreck of 
the life of paradise, or a day given us as an anticipation of 
the life of heaven; a day of Test and recreation, of wor- 
ship of God, and care for our higher interests 3 a day of 
family intercourse, and the exercise of the charities of life. 

It is difficult to suggest even a skeleton plan for keeping 
it, because so much depends upon the external circum- 
stances. But I make a few suggestions. 

1. Where people are really exhausted or fatigued by the 
week’s work I make no objection to their lying later on a 
Sunday morning, asa part of the rest of the day ; but I 
think many, whose week-day occupation does not really 
cause more bodily fatigue than a good night’s rest repairs, 
make a mistake in wasting too much of Sunday morning in 
sloth. 

On the desirableness of frequent communion I have alread y 
spoken ; and where there is not a real reason for extra rest 
on Sunday morning, and where there is an early celebration, 
I suggest early communion. One goes to it fresh, the mind 
{s not fatigued by a long previous service, and most people 
find the early communion the most delightful and helpful. 

2. The day gives an opportunity for a couple of hours’ 
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religious reading, which if well bestowed upon standard. 
books would remove the ignorance of religious subjects 
which is at present a disgrace to so many otherwise well- 
informed persons. 

3. It is a day on which families are often able to gather 
together. The father has time to talk to his wife and 
children, to catechise the younger ones, to cultivate family 
affections. They can forget the world, its business and its 
cares. They put off the working clothes, they hold the 
weekly festival, they can half forget that the world is fallen, - 
and may hardly realise that they are no longer in paradise. 

4. There is leisure for works of charity—eg-, for visiting 
the sick, aged, or afflicted. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
HELPS TO HOLY LIVING. 


To abstain from open sin is not to live a holy life; to be 
punctual and devout in prayer, reading, meditation, and 
communion is not enough to constitute a holy life; the 
whole man, the whole life must be holy, in intention and 
act, every moment of it, every act of it. 

Our Lord sets the example of the angels before us when 
He bids us pray, and strive, that we may do God’s will on 
earth as they do it in heaven. He sets before us at another 
time a still higher standard, “Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” St. Paul tells us how 
only we can do this, by walking in the Spirit, and then we 
shall not fulfil the desires of the natural man.* Jn another 
place he tells us that we are to have the Spirit so constantly 
and powerfully acting upon and through our natural powers 
and faculties, our lives are to be so entirely the outcome of 
this supernatural guidance, that it is to be as though it was 
not we who lived, but Christ who lived in ust; and the result 
of that will be that we shall already be leading our life, as 
it were, in heaven{—that heaven, with God and Christ and 
the angels, which is already mingled with this present world, 
though only faith perceives it. He tells us that then we 
already ave the eternal life, though only as spiritual embryos 
in the womb of time. 

Two practical rules will simplify this matter, and help us 
in leading this holy life. The first is, to have a right inten- 


* Gal. v. 16. f Gal. ii. 20. + Phil. iii. 20, 
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tion in everything we do ; and the second is, to do everything 
as well as we can. 

1. To have a right intention. 

Take the example St. Paul gives: “Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
Eating and drinking are especially animal, unspiritual, sel- 
fish acts ; how can they be done to God’s glory? By the 
intention and the way of doing them. If we eat and drink 
immoderately, that is sinful ; if we do it only for the gratifi- 
cation of our appetites, it is selfish; if we eat and drink 
moderately, that we may maintain our health and strength 
for doing God’s work, and if we do it with thanksgiving, that 
is doing it to the glory of God. Do everything with a right 
intention—7.e., do what you believe to be God’s will for you 
to do, and do it because it zs God’s will. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to have this consciously 
in mind throughout all our day’s work, but we may and should 
at the beginning of the day express to God our desire and 
intention to do everything according to His will, and ask 
Him to make us know His will in all things, and to help us 
to fulfil it. ‘‘ Grant that I may know and do Thy will, and 
that Thy will may be done in me, and that I may have no 
will but Thine.” In considering what to do, the inquiry 
must always be, What does God will that I should do? 
And_ in beginning any new occupation we may lift up our 
thoughts to God and dedicate it ccnsciously to Him, 

Do everything as well as you can. To this end, you must 
all along cultivate all your powers and faculties, and thus 
make yourself as perfect an instrument as possible for God’s 
service ; you must especially surrender yourself as much as 
possible to the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, and must 
look for and use His grace. Then you must take the utmost 
pains over everything you do. When working for God do 
not do bad work. All this is not really so difficult as it 
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may seem. A sturdy sense of duty is one of the best 
features of our English character. It is common enough 
with us to do our duty because it zs our duty, though we 
know we shall get little praise or profit by it, and regardless 
of possible or probable disagreeable consequences. This 
may easily be elevated into a much higher principle. For 
the abstract idea of “duty” substitute the higher idea of 
“the will of God,” on which all “duty” depends; and a 
resolute fulfilment of God’s will, because it is God’s will, 
though it may not bring man’s praise, or temporal profit, 
though it may seem to involve disagreeable or dangerous 
consequences, is a high degree of virtue. 

A very important question which arises out of the above 
is, How shall I know what is God’s will in all the details of 
life? Is it necessary, in the first place, to warn you against 
superstition? Some people when in doubt will open the 
Bible and take the first verse which catches the eye as an 
oracular guide; the old heathen used to dip into the pages 
of Homer or of Virgil in the same way; and the practice 
is not less irrational when the Bible is used instead of the 
heathen poet. Some expect the Holy Spirit to guide them 
in their difficulty by a sensible impulse of the mind, which 
they can recognise as coming from Him. The truth is, that 
the Holy Spirit acts through our own conscience and reason, 
and that it is ordinarily impossible to distinguish the divine 
and supernatural from the natural and human operation of 
the faculties. Only, because we cannot get guidance by 
dipping for texts or by sensible voices or impulses, let us 
not doubt that God always does guide those who sincerely 
desire to know His will. 

The Bible is one way in which God teaches us His will, 
by laying down general principles of conduct, and illustrat. 
ing them in the lives of good and bad men. His providence 
is another great guide to His will; He opens a way to us 
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here, and interposes barriers there. He has given us con- 
science and reason to help us to determine what we should 
do. The control of superiors is another way in which God 
makes known His will; the parent is the exponent of God's 
will to his child, the master to his servant. For the most 
part right-minded persons have little difficulty in determining 
day by day what is their duty, ze, what is the will of God 
for them. Cases of difficulty and doubt will occasionally 
arise. Then have an earnest intention to do God’s will in 
the matter, ask for the guidance of His Holy Spirit, let con- 
science and reason work freely. Often the doubt arises from 
the fact that inclination and self-interest are inclining the 
will to one side, and a higher sense of right and duty to the 
other side; and if really in doubt, to choose the least 
pleasant alternative is the safest. Unless, indeed, you are 
a person who get confused and unable to see clearly the 
pros and cons of a case, or unless you are a person given to 
torment yourself with doubts and scruples ; if so, your plan 
is to consult some sensible and pious friend. Take care 
that he is clear-headed and has common sense, or he is not 
qualified to decide a doubtful case ; take care that he is 
pious, or he will advise that which he sees you wish, for a 
shrewd man knows that is the course which will best satisfy 
you, and give you the highest opinion of your adviser. 
Having obtained his advice, you will, perhaps, immediately 
see all the objections to it, and be less inclined than ever 
to take it, but take it at once without further question— 
that is the will of God for you. 
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CHAPTERSXIX, 
VIRTUES AND VICES. 


Tue object of religion (from our point of view) is the forma- 
tion in us of a certain character. It begins with our recon- 
ciliation with God in Christ Jesus; its next step is the 
imparting to us of the Holy Spirit, which is a new power 
within us, inclining us to a holy life and enabling us to 
live it. But the transformation of our nature is gradual 
—“This infection of nature doth remain, ‘yea in them 
that are regenerated ”—and it is only by degrees that 
we entirely conquer our faults, and only by degrees 
that we acquire and perfect the virtues of a Christ-like 
character. 

You then who are consciously reconciled to God, who 
have beyond doubt the help of the indwelling Spirit, your 
spiritual life now consists in what may be described in 
various ways, which all mean the same thing; it consists in 
doing the will of God in all things ; but “this is the will of 
God, even your sanctification” (1 Thess. iv. 3). So St. 
Peter, in his 2nd Epistle, speaks first of the faith we have 
obtained through the righteousness of Christ, then of our 
naving been “made partakers of the Divine nature” by the 
Spirit which dwells in us, and then of having escaped the 
corruptions and lusts of the world, and lastly says, “ Beside 
this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and 
to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge temperance ; and to 
temperance patience ; and to patience godliness ; and te 
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godliness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness 
charity” (a Peter 1. 5, 6, 7): 

So St. Paul bids us bring forth the fruit of the Spirit— 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance (Gal. v. 22, 23). And again he 
exhorts (Eph. iv. 8), “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

Now it is not enough that you should have an earnest 
desire thus to grow in all holiness and to acquire an entirely 
Christ-like character, it is not enough that you should have 
the Holy Spirit helping you to do this; you must set your- 
self to correct your faults and to cultivate your virtues in 
careful detail. | 

A holy character is like a jewel, composed of many 
precious stones of different kinds and colours. Each of 
them has been carefully cut and laboriously polished, 
and set in its proper place, so that it shall display its own 
beauty, and harmonise with the rest, and contribute to a 
perfect whole. Mal. ii, 17: “ They shall be Mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up My 
jewels.” If you desire to become a holy person, you must 
bestow a great deal of pains and care on the shaping and 
polishing of your virtues. 

I wish I had time, and you patience, for me to add a 
series of chapters on the virtues and vices,* and the methods 
which have been found helpful in conquering the one and 
acquiring and perfecting the other. For it seems to me 
that, by a natural reaction, perhaps, from the former 


* The writer has subsequently carried out the design here hinted 
at in a little book entitled Perfecting Holiness (S.P.C.K.), which 
forms a kind of sequel to the present work, 
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prevalence of “moral” sermons, these subjects are not 
sufficiently dwelt upon now in sermons and religious books 
You can easily correct the deficiency by a study of the 
practical parts of the inspired epistles, for they dwell largely 
on such subjects. And I must content myself here with a 
few words on some of the more general vices and virtues 
which affect character, and conclude with an exhortation to 
perseverance. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE NATURAL MAN AND THE SPIRITUAL MAN, 


Man is an animal; with a material body and animal soul, 
with animal appetites, instincts, and impulses. But man is 
something more than an animal; joined with his animal 
nature he has an immortal spirit, rational, self-determining, 
moral, responsible. 

Looking at his animal nature, man is the most highly orga- 
nised and developed of all the animals. In other animals 
the instinct sometimes seems to approach reason, and a 
power of choice and determination, akin to will, to exist. 
And it is in this direction that the superior development of 
man’s animal nature lies. But abstract thought, and true 
reason, and self-determining will, and conscience, belong to 
the higher spiritual part of man’s being, and no mere animal 
possesses them. It may be impossible to draw a line between 
man’s instinct and his reason, or to tell always when he is 
guided by mere impulse and when by will. But the broad 
fact is certain that man has a twofold nature: an animal 
nature, akin to that of other animals, by virtue of which he 
stands at the head of the animal creation ; and a spiritual 
nature, akin tothat of the spiritual beings whom we call angels, 
by virtue of which he stands at the foot of the spiritual 
creation. These two natures, mysteriously united in one, 
each acting and re-acting upon the other, make up a man. 

Ihave dwelt upon this in order to press upon you what I 
think is the important truth that one of the great temptations 
to which men are liable is the temptation to live the animal 
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life of appetite and instinct, and to allow themselves to be 
impelled, like animals, by the impulse of the moment, and 
to leave the higher being undeveloped ; because the balance 
of the two natures has been deranged by the fall, and the 
lower nature has obtained the preponderance, so that it is 
now more natural to us to live according to the lower nature 
than the higher—to live by instinct and impulse and appetite, 
than by reason, will, and conscience. 

I think this is what St. Paul has in mind when he so often 
distinguishes the natural man (Wuxixos) from the spiritual 
man (Ivevparicos) ; and represents the flesh (by which he 
means the whole animal nature, not the material body only) 
and the spirit as antagonistic. 

There is a danger of slighting and neglecting the animal 
part of our being in the endeavour to exalt the intellectual 
and spiritual part. Many of the ancient writers fell into the 
error in the enthusiasm of their pursuit of a lofty spirituality ; 
many of the more modern Puritans fell into the same error in 
their austere repression of innocent human instincts, arising 
out of exaggerated notions of the total ruin of the fall. 

But the opposite error is the more common, and I desire 
to warn you against it. Do justice to the animal part of 
your nature ; cultivate its health and strength ; do not rob it 
of its innocent recreations ; but keep it in due subjection. 
Do not indulge its slothfulness, or yield to its cravings ; it 
is a beautiful mechanism for performing the command of 
your will. Keep it in the best possible working order ; it is 
a good and faithful servant if you keep it in its place, but a 
brutal tyrant if you let it get the upper hand. 

Cultivate diligently the intellectual and spiritual part of 
your being, and let it always keep the upper hand. Let 
reason have the mastery over instinct, and conscience over 
appetite, and duty over inclination, and will over impulse— 
the spirit over the animal. How many men and women 
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leave off the cultivation of their intellect as soon as they 
leave school! How many men and women never begin to 
cultivate thei: moral nature! How much time we all give 
every day to dressing and feeding and recreating our bodies - 
how little time many give to feeding and dressing their 
minds! Look at the consequence. How many have no 
power of sustained thought, or of grasping a new abstract 
idea ; their attempts at reasoning, how crude and imperfect 
they are; their knowledge how small! All the treasures of 
science and all the stores of human thought are within their 
reach, but they never attempt to acquire them. If they 
desire to hold a thought, it flits out of their feeble 
mental grasp. They can accomplish a brief and simple act 
of practical reasoning, but any abstract argument is beyond 
their powers. 

How seldom a man studies his own character and sys- 
tematically sets himself to cultivate it into perfectness—to 
strengthen its weak side, to root out its faults, to overcome 
undesirable habits, to acquire virtues and to perfect them. 
In short, how many men and women are puyrxor, living little 
better than the merely animal life, the spiritual side of their 
nature lying to a great extent undeveloped and inactive ! 

Do yoube more wise. Cultivate the animal side of your 
nature into its highest health and strength and usefulness ; 
but remember that it is the higher side of your nature 
which most needs your care. Set yourself at once syste. 
matically, earnestly, and perseveringly to develop that 
higher nature, the Holy Spirit nelping you; and aim at 
nothing short of animal, intellectual, and_ spiritual per 
fection 


CHAPTER XXI. 
PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 


PRIDE is the first sin—Satan’s sin, Eve’s sin—and the root of 
many sins. What is it? It is that which St. Paul’s plain 
language condemns in a man when he tells him not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think” 
(Rom. xii. 3). 

Thinking of ourselves. Self lies at the bottom of all 
sins; they are all thinking of self, seeking something 
for Saf God and self are the two poles of our world ; 
to put the two into right relations is to make it a 
perfect world. The ungodly man makes self the centre of 
the universe. Just as in the infancy of knowledge of the 
physical universe men thought the earth was the universe, 
and the sun and moon and planets and stars revolved about 
it as its satellites. It was a grand discovery, which in a 
hundred ways altered our notions of the universe—of the 
world, of man—when it was shown that the sun was the 
centre, and the earth was only one of several planets 
revolving round it, and the sun itself only one of the thou- 
sands of stars. So in the infancy of his ‘spiritual knowledge, 
each man assumes himself to be the centre of things, and 
regards other men and things only as they revolve about 
him, and are related to his interests and pleasures ; he looks 
even upon God as only a vague, far-off being, who must be 
taken into his account of the things which have more or less 
important relations to himself. It needs faith to open the 
eyes to the true system of the universe of which God is 
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the centre and the circumference, the beginning and the 
end, the all-in-all. And self—when standing by the throne of 
God we look for self, we have to look through ‘the myriad 
stars which fill the horizon, and single out one distant star, 
which men call the sun. Then we have to search the 
neighbourhood of this shining point for a number of 
dark little globes, which belong to it and depend upon it for 
their light and life. Out of these little dark planets we 
select one, not the first or last, or least or largest, but 
simply one of them, with nothing special to distinguish it 
from the rest, one which is called by its inhabitants the earth. 
We find this earth peopled by about a thousand millions of 
creatures called men, a short-lived race, continually dying 
and continually reproduced ; among the thousand millions 
of men passing through their short life on earth, as busy as 
ants on an ant-hill, we must make diligent search indeed to 
discover—one’s self ! 

Self! Itis a very wholesome lesson to pride to compel 
it to dwell upon these broad general views of the universe, 
and to examine accurately its own real position in it. Look 
again at the races of intelligent beings. Man is not the 
only one; the universe is full of them. Angels and arch- 
angels, thrones, dominions, virtues, principalities, powers, 
cherubim, seraphim, peopling the stars, or the interspaces of 
the stars, or we know not where. All of them higher than the 
race of man; “Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels ;” nay, man can only claim kindred with these spirit- 
ual races by one-half of his being, by his other half. tigers 
and apes claim kindred with him, The highest of the 
animals, and the lowest of the spirits—the connecting link 
between the two great orders of created life—that is man. 

Here is a description of one of the angels: “I saw 
another mighty angel come down from heaven, clothed with 
a cloud ; and a rainbow was upon his head, and his face was 
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as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire: and he set 
his right foot upon the sea, and his left foot on the earth, 
and cried with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth: and 
when he had cried, seven thunders uttered their voices 
[reverberations of his mighty voice from heaven and earth] ; 
and he lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by Him that 
liveth for ever that there should be time no longer” (Rev. 
x. I—7). When St. John the Apostle saw one of these 
mighty ones in vision, he was so overwhelmed with his 
grandeur and glory that he fell down at his feet to worship 
him (Rey. xxii. 8). Let pride compare itself with an angel. 

Look at this race of mankind then. A thousand millions 
of them in this generation, and nearly as many in the last, 
and there will be more in the generation to come. Where 
is self among them? When you have at last discovered 
him among the millions, have not you in the search had 
the truth forcibly impressed upon your mind that self is 
simply one of the thousand millions, of no more account in 
God’s eyes than any other of the thousand millions, of no 
more interest or importance in the eyes of the angels, of no 
more importance in the estimation of all the rest of mankind ? 
O self, what a fool thou wert, to fancy thyself for a moment 
the centre of the universe, round which all else revolved ! 

Then pride rushes off into the opposite extreme, and 
hates self for its insignificance, and thinks self is lost amidst 
this multitude in this remote little planet. “I am of no 
account to God, or angels, or men. I am of no more 
account than a bird that dies in winter, or a leaf that falls 
in autumn and is trodden into the mire.” People some- 
times mistake this self-depreciation for humility. It is 
nothing of the kind ; it is nothing elsx than mortified pride. 

Humility is, not to think more lowly as well as more 
highly of ourselves than we ought to think, but “ to think 
soberly,” to think of ourselves exactly as we are. 
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It is quite true that I am only one of the present genera- 
tion of a thousand millions of men who inbabit this dark 
little planet in a corner of space; that I am of no more 
account in the eyes of God than all the rest of the thousand 
millions. It is also true that I am of no less account than 
all the rest of the race of men, and this race of mankind of 
no less interest in God’s eyes than all the other races of His 
creatures. I am God’s creature—a unique creature ; there 
is none other among all the ten thousands of millions of the 
human race like me. From all eternity God had me in His 
Divine mind; He planned my being, He prepared the universe 
for my advent; He at length made me, He delighted in His 
new creature, as if I were the first of the works of His 
hands. He loves me, He watches over me with sleepless 
vigilance and tenderest care, as if there were no other 
creature for Him to love and care for. He has a work for 
me +) do, a share with Him in the operations of His 
infinite providence ; He has a place preparing for me, when 
my probation here is ended, in heaven with Himself. God 
and self, they are the poles of my universes What does it 
matter to me that the whole round universe within these 
poles is filled with other beings. They do not draw off 
from me one glance or smile, one thought of interest and 
love, from the infinite God. I rejoice that the whole uni- 
verse is filled with other beings, in whom God delights and 
shows forth His glory, to whom I may speak of the perfec- 
tions of God; who may multiply my feeble voice, in a 
voice like the voice of a great multitude, like the sound of 
many waters, and make the universe resound with the 
expression of His creatures’ admiration of His perfections, 
and love of His love. 

Humility sees exactly its true position and relations to its 
¥-llow-creatures as well as to God, and strives to fulfil the 
duties of its position and relations, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


WORLDLINESS. 


ANOTHER general fault against which I warn you is worldli- 
ness. It is very natural that we should be worldly. Vhe 
world is our birth-place and home; it affords—whether the 
hills and fields of the country, or the streets and houses 
of the town—the stage and scenery amidst which our lives 
are led. The world is a very imposing world to our 
imaginations, with its sciences and arts, the grand history 
of its nations, its politics and commerce — the world, with 
its millions of people, princes and statesmen, its courts and 
senates and armies, its men of learning and men of ex- 
perience in affairs. It is very natural that we should be 
worldly, for we are part of this grand world of men and 
things. It surrounds: us always, it presses in upon us 
through the open gate of every sense. Our daily occupation 
and duties and means of livelihood make us worldly. 

It is because it is so natural that it is the more necessary 
to warn you against it. So St. Paul warns us, “Be not 
conformed to this world;” and St. John, “ Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the world; for if any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him;”- 
and St. James, ‘‘ The friendship of the world is enmity with 
God.” 

There is a specific for worldliness, a definite remedy, 
which is an infallible cure for it, viz., faith: ‘ This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith” (1 John 
v. 4). For faith is that faculty of the soul which realises 
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vividly and constantly the unseen world, and this constant 
presence to the soul of the unseen world counterbalances 
the constant presence of the visible world. The invisible 
world, with its myriads of worlds, its orders of angelic intel 
ligences, God and His providence, Christ and His redeem- 
ing work, the Holy Spirit and His inspirations and graces, 
and the great cloud of witnesses, so transcend this little 
world and its princes and great men, and its politics and 
affairs, that this world and this life fall into comparative 
unimportance. Man sees himself not merely an inhabitant 
of this world, an associate of its inhabitants, with earthly 
duties and pleasures, he sees himself a citizen of that infi- 
nitely larger and more glorious universe, a fellow-citizen 
with angels and saints, with interests and destinies of incon- 
ceivable grandeur and of deathless duration. This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even your faith. Again 
I say, reiterating what I have already said,* cultivate your 
faith. 

There is one branch of worldly-mindedness on which I 
wish especially to caution you—viz., doing as the world 
does, and being guided by the world’s opinions. 

It is very natural, I say again, to do as other people do ; 
for man is an imitative animal, and it is thus the young 
learn from the old, and the less from the more accomplished. 
But this imitativeness is one of the animal instincts which 
needs to be guided and corrected by reason. 

It is right to do as other people about us do in things 
indifferent. Singularity in such things is not the sign of a 
sound judgment or a modest spirit ; but our natural modesty 
and shrinking from singularity must not be allowed to dege- 
yerate into timidity and human respect. Make up your 
mind that “ the way of the world” is not the standard by 
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which you are to regulate your conduct. On the contrat y; 
we all know that the way of the world differs often and 
greatly from the standard of God’s will; so that you must 
begin your higher life with the certainty that in many things 
you will have to act differently from the world. 

It is neither pleasant nor easy to do it. It makes one 
the subject of curious observation, of unfriendly comment, 
of misunderstanding, of ridicule, of opposition, of enmity. 
It is not easy to maintain this independence. What is easy 
is to swim with the stream ; to take for granted the popular 
opinion ; to fall in with other people’s habits. It is irksome 
to have to be frequently forming independent judgments. 
and deciding upon a line of conduct. It is difficult to 
maintain a high standard, against our own natural inclina- 
tions, and against all the external influences which are 
brought to bear upon us, and not to give way here and 
there, and lower our standard little by little. 

Faith, I say, will help you. The sight of God, whose 
will is your standard ; of Christ, whose example you follow ; 
of the Holy Spirit, who is your counsellor ; of the great cloud 
of witnesses, which forms your “public”; the crown for which 
you strive ; this will help you to resist the snare of worldly- 
mindedness and human respect. “ Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you, and speak all manner of eyil again:t 
you falsely for My sake.” But “woe unto you when all 
mien speak well of you.” 
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CHAPTER XNIIL 
COVETOUSNESS AND CONTENTMENT. 


Fue sin of covetousness is not, as poor people sometimes 
think, the mere fact of having wealth. A man may acquire 
and have great wealth, and increase it more and more, and 
yet not be guilty of any sin in it. It is not money, but “the 
Jove of money” which “ is the root of all evil,” nor does 
covetousness mean merely the love of wealth for wealth’s 
sake, which is the monomania of the miser. Very few of 
us are guilty of that. 

Covetousness means the love of wealth for the sake of 
what wealth can make us and do for us. This is the 
meaning of the apostle when he says that ‘covetousness is 
idolatry.” To think that money can save us from the ills of 
life, and can confer on us the blessings of life, is to attri- 
bute to it what God only can do; it is to make our money 
into a god—Diva moneta—and that is idolatry. 

‘The desire for wealth is one of the great characteristics of 
our time, and the desire arises out of the notion of what 
money can make us and do for us. It can give us, people 
think, the comforts, the luxuries, the refinements of life ; it 
can give us social consideration and advantages. It is quite 
true it can do all this, and more than this, and I am not 
going to undervalue the social advantages and the refined 
enjoyments of life, or even its luxuries and comforts. They 
are all very good things in their way ; so good that I should 
like to see them—so far as they are good—not the privilege 
of a few but the common heritage of the many. But we 
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think too much of wealth and of what it can do, Many 
who acquire it buy it too dear; and the more who do not 
acquire it often lose the substance of comfort and refine- 
ment and social advantage in snatching at the shadow. 

Wealth is not to be measured by hundreds or by thou- 
sands. The real definition of wealth is to have more than 
you require. There are two ways of attaining it: one is to 
increase your means till they exceed your desires, which you 
cannot; the other is to reduce your desires within your 
means, which most of us could do if we would. And, 
believe me, a large part of the pleasure of wealth is the 
feeling of independence and sense of power given by the 
fact that you have enough for your needs and something 
more. 

A small income well managed will give you as much 
comfort and refinement, and even luxury, as a large one: 
“When goods increase, they are increased that eat them ; and 
what is there to the owners thereof, saving the beholding ot 
them with their eyes ?” (Ecc. v.11). A small snug room has 
more comfort, a large room has more grandeur. The small 
room papered, painted, carpeted, and furnished with a sense 
of graceful form and harmony of colour, with a few good 
engravings on the walls, is much more refined than nine out 
of ten of the drawing-rooms or dining-rooms one sees 
in luxurious homes. The difference in the enjoyment 
afforded by homely food, if a little care be taken that it is 
good of its kind, well-cooked and well-served, and that 
afforded by a much more costly table, is really very small ; 
and one serves the real purpose of food, the keeping us in 
health and strength, just as effectually as the other. 

What is good society? If it means intelligent, refined, 
agreeable people, with whom it is a pleasure and advantage 
to associate, there is much less of it than there ought 
to be, because ostentation and pretence to riches and 
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position are prevailing faults, and the society of people 
swayed by them is eminently vulgar and disagreeable , 
but if you want really> good society, and are worthy 
of it, you will find plenty of it in all ranks and classes. 
I have known a peasant man and woman, who spoke 
with a provincial accent indeed, and whose range of 
knowledge was limited, but whose minds were intelligent, 
their tastes refined, their manners natural and courteous, 
and it was a pleasure to spend a morning visit or drink 
a five o’clock cup of tea with them. I have known a 
retail tradesman, well read in English literature, with a 
great love and pure taste for classical music, a gift of 
elegant eloquence, and altogether in mind and manners a 
cultured gentleman. And there are many such to be found 
if you are content with the cottage chimney-corner and the 
cup of tea, or with the snug sitting-room and a homely, 
unostentatious entertainment; and with people who are 
natural and unpretending gentlefolk of nature’s and grace’s 
making. 

But I have to insist on the religious view of the subject. 
It is a sin to think too much of the power of money, to 
crave too much for it, to make it the object of one’s life, to 
give too much time or thought to its acquisition. It is our 
duty to be content with that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call us, and to seek our happiness in those 
things which God has put within our reach. I think that 
God has distributed the means of happiness much more 
generally than many people suppose, and the great mistake 
the many are making is craving for and striving after the 
things which lie beyond their reach, and neglecting the 
means of happiness which lie at their feet. There is hap- 
piness within the reach of a pound a week, and there are 
many people who do not find a thousand a year enough for 
happiness. 
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If God gives you wealth it is not for selfish enjoyment, 
but to be used carefully and economically according to 
His will. And for the means you have used to acquire it, 
for the estimation in which you have held it, for the use 
you have made of it, you will have to give accoznt at the 
last day. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
PERSEVERANCE. 


Tue great and permanent difficulty of the Christian life is 
the constant strain upon us. Our souls naturally gravitate 
downwards ; the set of the current of human life is against 
us; we have continually to strive against our own suggish- 
ness and love of ease, to keep our inclinations under con- 
trol, to resist temptations, to stand out against the opinions 
and habits of the people among whom we live, tu reach up 
to intellectual and moral and spiritual heights above us. 
All this involves effort, and the effort is incessant; and 
this produces a constant strain upon us. The enthusiasm 
of an earnest conversion from a life of sin or carelessness 
to a holy life carries us on bravely at first, but after a while 
we begin to feel the strain, and then to feel weary, some- 
times very weary. 

Can anything be done to relieve this strain? When you 
begin to feel it succeeding to the fervour of your first ear- 
nest turning to God, you may very wisely review the 
situation. It is possible that in your first enthusiasm and 
inexperience you laid down for yourself a plan of life which 
makes now too great demands upon you, or undertook 
more works of piety than you have strength and leisure for ; 
and it may be well to rearrange all this by the light of your 
present experience. 

But all such rearrangements are merely incidental ; they 
do not touch the real point, that the constant watchfulness 
and effort of a holy life produce a strain upon us ; and do not 
answer the question, Can anything be done to relieve it ? 
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The natural temptation is to yield to the sense of weari- 
ness, and relax the watchfulness and effort. Of course we 
do not intend to go back to our old state, only we must 
rest a little now, and we propose not to be quite so strict in 
future. This is what the old religious writers called by the » 
expressive name of “ backsliding.” We do not intend to 
go down to the bottom of the height up which we have so 
painfully won, only a little way to rest; but once started 
downwards, we slide back with great ease and rapidity, and 
find ourselves at the bottom before we are aware. Facils 
est descensus, the old heathen knew. 

You must not think of seeking relief in relaxation of 
effort. But something can be done to cheer the spirits 
under the strain. As when an army is making a forced march, 
hot, and covered with dust, and parched with thirst, the 
men drag one weary foot painfully after the other, the band 
strikes up an enlivening march, and every man lifts his 
head, and squares his shoulders, and falls into step, and 
marches on with new strength and spirit ; as when a pil- 
grim is wearied with long fast and months of toil, a com- 
panion from the hill-top shows him the Holy City in the 
distance, and he girds himself anew, and grasps his staff, 
and hope and expectation give new light to his eyes and 
vigour to his frame. 

Seek companions who are trying to lead the same holy 
life. To join a guild or society of Church workers is per- 
haps one of the easiest and most practical ways of doing so. 

Bright, cheerful Sunday services, thoroughly entered into, 
you will find a great help and refreshment. Perhaps you 
might find daily service, if it is accessible to you. a similar 
comfort. 

The habit of self-examination every night, with a vivid 
realisation of God’s forgiveness of the faults and short- 
comings of the day, is as refreshing as it is to the pilgrim to 
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throw off his wallet at the end of the day’s journey and 
bathe his dirty, weary feet. 

“Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” is true of 
spiritual things as-of our worldly cares and troubles. To- 
“morrow is a new day. However weary we may be, and 
however long the way may seem, it cannot last for ever—it 
cannot last long. We have already got through so many 
‘years of the threescore and ten there are not many left. 
And we may not live to threescore and ten. We may be 
much nearer the end than we suspect. If we knew how 
near, perhaps we should be alarmed and complain for a new 
reason, because God is taking us at our word and shorten- 
ing the probation we feel so irksome. Do all your duties 
as they come round punctually and well; they form the 
links of a chain, which, when it is finished, you will look 
back upon and recognise as final perseverance. 

Cultivate the Christian grace of hope; it is too gene- 
rally neglected. Dwell upon the present approval and love 
of God, upon the gradual transformation which His grace is 
working in you, eradicating the old evil nature and de- 
veloping the new and God-like nature steadily on towards 
perfection. Look forward to the glorified body and sancti- 
fied soul which you will have at the resurrection ; to the 
glory and beauty of the new heavens and earth; to the 
nobleness and happiness of the future life. 

Listen to St. Paul to the Thessalonians (2 Thess. iii. 13), 
“Be not weary in well-doing”; let it ring like a trumpet 
call in your ears. And again to the Galatians (vi. 9), point- 
ing them to the future glory, he says, “ Let us not be weary 
in well-doing, for in due season we shall reap if we faint 
not.” Listen to the Lord, “Behold, I come quickly, and 
my reward is with Me” (Rev. xxii. 12). 

“My reward!” It is not by swiftness only, but by 
endurance, that the race is won and the reward gained ; it 
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is not the wrestler who makes the most vigorous assault, 
but he who can longest maintain the effort and endure the 
strain, who overcomes and gains the crown. 

Read the messages which our Lord sent by St. John 
(Rev. ii. 3) to the seven churches of Asia. At the end of 
every one is a solemn promise “to him that overcometh” : 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” “He 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death.’ 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna.” ‘‘ He that overcometh and keepeth My works 
unto the end, I will give him the morning star.” “He 
that overcometh the same shall be clothed in white raiment, 
and I will not blot out his name out of the book of life, but 
I will confess his name before My Father and before the 
holy angels.” “ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of My God.” “To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with Me on My throne, even as I also over- 
came and am set down with My Father on His throne!” 
And at the end of every message is a trumpet call, seven 
times repeated, calling our attention to this seven-fold pro- 
mise: “He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the Churches !” 

“Let us,” then, “lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us ; looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith; who, for the joy that was set before 
Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God” (Heb. xii. 1, 2). 

But though such glorious strains as these may give us 
new spirit when we flag on our weary march, the great 
thing our spiritual soldier needs to enable him to endure 
the hardships of the campaign and the dangers of the battle 
is the substantial strength which God’s grace gives, Let us 
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ask for God’s grace in prayer, let us seek it in the means of 
grace, let us use the grace given, and never doubt that, 
however great the strain upon us, God’s grace will be suffi- 
cient for us. “My God shall supply all your need” (Phil> 
iv. 19). “As thy days, so shall thy strength be” (Deut. 
xxxiii, 25). “My grace is sufficient for thee; for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness” (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

Let us persevere. We must persevere. Like the man 
pursued by wolves and ready to sink with fatigue, he szst 
persevere till he reach the shelter of home. Like the man 
who hangs over a precipice by a bough which his despair- 
ing grasp has caught, he must hold on till help come. 
Sometimes we feel as if we had not heart to take another 
step, as if we could not hold on any longer. Courage, 
faint heart! There is no excuse for thee to despair. The 
forester may be overtaken by the wild beasts after all, the 
muscles may lose their power, and the chamois hunter fall 
at last, but we are assured of victory if we persevere ; we 
are confident that the trial will not exceed our powers of 
endurance, however sore they may be tried. There is no 
excuse for us if we fail, for we have only to persevere and 
salvation is certain. “Look up, and lift up your heads ; 
for your redemption draweth nigh” (Luke xxi. 28). 
“Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble 
knees. Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, 
fear not” (Isa. xxxv. 3, 4). “Fear not, little flock ; for it 
is your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom” 
(Luke xii. 32). ‘To him that overcometh will I give to sit 
with Me in My throne, even as I also overcame and am 
set down with My Father in His throne. He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches !” 
(Rey, ii. 21,22). 


THE END. 
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